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I—HENRY LAURENS.* 


BY HIMSELF. 


Tue Ricut Honoras_e 
Tue Ear or Hit_sporovGs 

Tus Ricut HonoraBle 
Viscount Stormont 

Tue Ricut HonoraBle 
Lorp Grorce GERMAINE 


His Majesty's principal Secretaries of 
Slate. 


The underwritten Representa- 
tion & Prayer of Henry Laureng close 
Prisoner in the Tower of London is with 
all possible Respect & deference sub- 
mitted. 


1* That the Representer was _ bred 
up in principles of Loyalty Love & at- 
tachment to the Royal House of Bruns- 
wick, & through all the Changes which 
have happened of late Years he hath never 
lost his affection to Great Britain. 


2¢ That in the Year 1756 or 1757. he 
was elected one of the Representatives 
in the General Assembly ot South Caro- 
lina for Charles Town & regularly reap- 
pointed to thesame Duty from time to 
time till the unpropitios Epoch 1775. 


3' That in his Public Character he 
never did nor consented to any Act 
derogatory to the Honor of the Crown 
or repugnant to the Constitution of 


* In common with all close students of our country’s history, 
we are indebted to Samuel L. M. Barlow, Esqr., of New York, 
for the privilege of copying this important document, from the 
original, in his Collection, Its great importance will be re- 
coguized by every one. 
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Great Britain—that always to the utmost 
of his, very limited, abilities, he sup- 
ported the prerogatives of the King & 
the true Interests of the people not 
deter’d by the stigma of “ King’s Man & 
Governors Man” sarcastically aftix’d* to 
his character by some of his fellow 
Citizens—for general proof of these facts, 
he dares appeal to several Noble Lords 
& Honorable Gentlemen who have been 
Governors of So. Carolina & three neigh- 
boring Provinces. 


4 That his conduct & actions in pri- 
vate life were strictly conformable to 
his professions in public. 


5'* That he was a Merchant upward of 
Twenty Years in very extensive Com- 
merce, that he never did in any one In- 
stance wilfully violate or infringe upon 
the Act of Navigation, which he ever 
held as a sacred Pact between Great 
Britain & the Colonies; on the contrary, 
he ever discountenanced & as much as 
in him lay discouraged, every attempt to 
illicit Trade to the prejudice of the 
Revenue & the Legal Rights of Great 
Britain, although temptations to enter 
into such Trade have been held out to 
him with prospects of great gain by 
persons in this Kingdom, & once by a 
Collector of His Majesty’s Customs with 
the highest probability of safety from 
detection. of all which, he can give 
proof. ‘ 


6" That in the Year 1764. when it was 
intended to Tax America by Stamp Du- 
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ties, altho’ the Act appeared to him to be 
unjust & he was convinced it was at least 
impolitic, he recommended in the llouse 
of Assembly of So. Carolina, the Consti- 
tutional mode of Petitioning & Treating 
for redress, in preference to the Novelty 
of a general Congress & that he refused 
to Vote for Delegates to the Congress 
which met at N. York 1765. 


7 That in 1765. he was summon’d as a 
Member of Assembly to attend a public 
meeting of the People, where he found 
the deliberations to be, upon means for | 
seizing the Stamp'd Paper just arrived | 
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| mittee for enforcing those Resolutions, 


“ He was a King’s Man & hada predilec. 
tion to Great Britain.” 


9 That in the Year 1774 being in 
London, the Representer join’d with 
other American Subjects in Petitions 
which were presented to the King & 
both Houses of Parliament on American 
greivances. 

And that being invited thereto 
when he deliver’d one of those Petitions, 
he had the honor of intimating his senti- 
ments to the Right Honorable the Earl 
of Dartmouth, to this effect, 


in Charles Town & for awing the Officers | 
appointed to distribute it. That he ex-| 
press’d peremptory dissents to every | 
proposition leading to Violence & again | 
strongly urg’d Petitions & expostulation, | New Hamshire would be animated 
pledging his whole Fortune that Peti- | to form such an Union & Phalanx 
tions would be received & favorably dis- | of resistance as he had theretofore 
cusd; That in resentment of his de- | believ’d nothing less than a divine 
clarations on that occasion, he was pub- | Miracle could establish.” 

licly charg’d as an Abettor of the Stamp | 


Act, his House beset at Midnight by a | 10 That in October 1774 he left London 


JA £ x : » aunt 
large Body of Arm’d Men, who under | eae So. ae & — at 
pretence of searching for Stamp’d Paper | Y287'¢S *0W2 early in Mecember, 
violently seiz’d his person, threatned his | 11 That upon his arrival, he was ask’d 
Life, & greatly affrighted & annoyed his | if he had not Petitioned The King Lords 
family; but being unintimidated himself | & Commons & what Answers he had re- 
he would concede to none of their very | ceived? and a Memento was sounded in 
many propositions & demands, but he | his Ears of the Guarantee which he had 
reiterated his recommendation to Peti-! so often taken upon him, & of his Pledges. 
tion &c* again pledging his Life his | j9» Phathen 
reputaticn & Estate upon the Wisdom & | x most arde 
Justice of the King & the Parliament of | 
Great Britain. 


“that if the Bills respecting America 
then pending in Parliament should 
pass into Acts the people of the 
several Colonies from Georgia to 


evertheless anxiosly wish'd 
ntly strove to contine the 


| growing dispute between this Kingdom & 
'the Colonies within bounds admissible 
8h That in the Year 1767 or 1768. when | Of an happy reconciliation—that for him- 
the Colonists enter'd into general Resolu- | Self as an Individual, notwithstanding 


tions for counteracting the internal Tax the seeming injustice of Taxing America 
or Duty on Paper Paint Glass & Tea, he would have submitted to the imposi- 
although the Representer had invariably | tton in preference to a breach with the 
deported himself’ as, in his judgement, | Mother Country from an assurance in his 
became a good Subject & Citizen, al- | OW2 mind, that the certain impolicy & 
though he enjoy’d the universal esteem | Unprofitableness of the project, would 
of the people as an honest Man & was,|.%fter a few Years experience, induce Lis 
class’d. among the most wealthy, he was | Majesty’s Ministers to abandon it. 

not held to be a fit person in any Com-| 13 That before the commencement of 
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hostilities he persisted in discountenanc- 
ing all -acts of compulsion & violence 
towards Men who acted honestly & con- 
sistently, however much they might differ 
from the American Resolutionists in 
political tenets. & that to every such 
person coming within his sphere, he ex- 
tended consideration, humanity, kind- 
ness. 

In one instance of his impartiality 
towards persons deem’d, “suspected & dis- 
affectetl” he incur’d such displeasure & 
resentment as oblig’d him to take the 
Field & stand up to be shot at by a Youth 
who was Born, after he had been a Father 
of Children. very many Men there are, 
some now in London, who will bear tes- 
timony to these facts. 


14" That when a motion was urg’d in 
an Assembly of the People of So. Caro- 
lina for prohibiting the Payment of 
debts due in Great Britain, the Repre- 
senter opposed the measure to the utmost 
of his power, & finally declared, he would 


not hold rn bound by a Resolution 


which his @®nscience inform’d him was 
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worse off than we are, one Year 
more will enable us to be Inde- 
pendent. Ah! that word cuts 
me deep, I assure you I feign 
not, when I say the bare expres- 
sion has caus’d tears to trickle 
down my Cheeks; We wish not 
for Independence, but Britain 
will force a seperation & Inde- 
pendence will soon folluw.” 
“My Son will shew you a Pam- 
phlet lately publish'd in Phila- 
delphia & republish’d here, 
(Common Sense on American 
Idependence) 
the Doctrines contain’d in it are 
not relish’d with us yet. anp 
NEVER WILL BE, if Great Britain 
will act Wisely hereafter.” 
He also writ to the same effect in a Letter 
to Richard Oswald Esq* which Letter 
Mr’ Oswald Jaid before Lord Dartmouth, 
The Representer was unappriz’d of 
the line of seperation, which was at 
the time of his writing drawn or 
drawing by an Act of Parliament. 


unjust & iniquitos. this fact is well known | 16 That in June 1775. When an As- 
by a Gentleman who was present at the | sociation was forming by the People of 


ondon. 


15" That after his arrival at Charles 
Town as abovemention’d he writ & con- 
tinued writing to his friends in England, 
lamenting the prospect which the times 
presented & pressing for their exertions 
in order to avert the Evils which he pre- 


time alluded to & now in 


dicted as consecutive to the subsisting | 


animosity. & so late as 27" February 
1776, ina Letter to Will: Manning 
Esquire. he express’d his feelings in the 
following terms. 
“TI weep for Great Britain, I love 
& reverence her, but alas! I 
perceive I am to be seperated 
from her & that my Children 
are to be call’d by some new 
Name.” 
“The cry hore is, “let us resist 
against violence, we cannot be | 


South Carolina for defence, & Articles 
for that purpose reduced into writing to 
which the Representer was order’d to 
sign first, he absolutely in the face of the 


People, refused to set his Name without 
| certain 


reyios reservations, which he 
then explain’d. 
1* Saving his Allegiance the King* 
2' Charity towards his freinds & 
others who might refuse to sign the 
Paper.t 
And here he cannot forbear re- 
marking that the then Lieut Governor, 
who as he is inform’d is present Lieut! 
Governor of So. Carolina, to whom the 


* from a cursory reading of the Articles he apprehended 
@hey lovuk’d a little beyond mere defence. o 

t One Article declared, that every Man who shou'd refuse 
to sign should be deem’d an Enemy to his Country & treated 
accordingly against which he strenuosly excepted & never 
would conform to, 
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Articles had. been tendred for his signa- 
ture, intimated his approbation of the 
measure & regretted that he could not 
resign his Commission into proper hands 
& thereby qualify himself for signing 
the Association* 

The Representer does not intro- 
duce this as an invidios charge against 
Mr’ Bull, his meaning is to display to 
Your Lordships the very high encourage- 
ment given to the People (some of whom 
were doubting) to beleive themselves 
right & to enter heartily into a defensive 
Band. 


17% That after the actual commencement 
of hostilities & open War declared by 
Actions on both sides, the Representer 

rseverd in his attentions to honest 

consistent Nonconformists, not only 
to Individuals but to whole bodies of 
Quietists. He also embraced every op- 
oe of alleviating the distresses of 

ritish Prisoners of War, for many of 
whom he obtain’d Parole enlargement 
to work their Exchanges, to others he 
lent or gave Money or other necessaries 
according to their respective needs, & 
here he might produce a Cloud of Wit- 
nesses & among others appeal to Civil 
Officers & Officers of the British Army | 
& Navy, but. he forbears troubling Your | 
Lordships with any more than the volun.- | 
tary Declarations of Capt. Lach. McIn- 
tosh & Capt. Peter Bachop, Copies of 
which will accompany this. 





18'* That since the Representer’s con- 
finement in the Tower he has learn‘d 
that many false & injurios Reports re- 
specting his conduct in America have 
been circulated & particularly that Your | 
Lordships have been induced to beleive, 
he was Promoter of a certain Vote of 
Assembly in So. Carolina for remitting 


* An Answer ip such terms was delivered as from the Lieu't 
Governor to the People, by his Nephew Stephen Bull Esq? 


repeated by his Nephew WH Drayton Es," & again by both, § CTS 


possibly the Lieut Governor might have design'd ouly to amuse | 

the People, be that as it may, the intimation had its effect, it | 

was grateful & highly encouraging to them, | 
all this he can also prove 
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£1500. St* in the Year 176¥. to the So- 
ciety for supporting the Bill of Rights 
in London. 

When that Vote pass’d, he was 160, 
Miles distant from Charles Town & had 
received no premonition of the intended 
Act, his first information of it was gath- 
er’d from a News Paper which he read 
in the Country & immediately in pres- 
ence of divers persons pass’d his Cen- 
sure in very plain language, “ these 
Chaps will get a rap o’ the knuckles for 
this.” 

It is true he regretted the mode of 
resentment afterward adopted by His 
Majesty’s Ministers which manifestly 
threw an advantage into the hands of 
those persons who originally were trans- 
gressors & who might have been easily 
& effectually check’d upon the spot by 
constitutional applications without giv- 
ing any trouble to Ministry ; the Lt Gov- 
ernor might even have prevented the 
Vote or Payment of the Money out of 
the Treasury. 

In vindication of himself under this 
Charge he may appeal to'Lhe Right 
Honble General Conway & to Charles 
Garth Esquire sometime Agent for So. 
Carolina. , 

In a word the Representer never acted 
the Demagogue or Incendiary of the 
People, never suggested or promoted any 
measure which could possibly be affront- 
ive to His Majesty or tend to disturb the 


| order of good Government & he cannot 


forbear contrasting the present circum- 
stances of persons who did act in such 
Characters & persecuted him as described 
above who are now treated as Prisoners 
of War & also in possession of their Es- 
tates—with his own. 

19" That he was taken Captive on the 
American Cvast, & first landed upon 


| American Ground where he saw before 


his Eyes, Exchanges of American Prison- 
in Negotiation, & enlargements, one 
at least, granted upon Parol. 

20 That he has been upwards of Eight 
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Months & an half a Prisoner in the 
Tower, great: part of that time in 
very cloge & painful confinement, almost 
totally deprived of the company of his 
nearest friends & relations & particularly 
of his Son, a Boy in his Eighteenth Year. 


21* That he hath, during his Imprison- 
ment lived entirely at his own expence 
& now begins to need a supply of Money 
for the further support of himself & his 
Son. 


Grounded upon the Premises 
the Repiesenter humbly presumes to 
Pray. 

That Your Lordships will be 

leas’d in so far to mitigate the Rigor of 
his Imprisonment as, 

First, to grant him the use of 

Pen & Ink (which he is inform’d cannot 

be allow’d with* special permission from 

Your Lordships) for writing a draught 

or draughts on a Merchant in London, 

(John Nutt Esquire) who is indebted tu 


1m. 
And secondly, to permit his Son to visit 


him once twice or thrice as the Interest- 
ing occasion may require for the sole 
purpose of consulting upon a Plan for 
the Young Man’s future conduct in Life. 
together with such further indulgence 
to the Representer & Petitioner as to 
Your Lordships Wisdom & Goodness 
shall seem fitting. 


In conclusion; as the Repre- 
senter & Petitioner enjoys not the benefit 
of the advice of Counsel, the assistance 
of an Attorney or even of the opinion of 
a judicios friend & as he is unpracticed 
in the Executive of forms of this kind, 
he implores Your Lordships indulgent 
construction & interpretation upon any 
& every part of the preceeding lines which 
to Your Lordships may appear censura- 
ble or exceptionable & that Your Lord- 
ships will condescend to listen to him 
while he assures Your Lordships that he 
regrets exceedingly the necessity which 


* Thus written in the original manuscript.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 
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he finds himself under to take up one 
Moment of Your Lordships attention. 
HENRY LAURENS. 


Tower or Lonpon 
234 June 1781. 


IL—HISTORICAL NOTES ON SLA- 
VERY IN THE NORTHERN COLO- 
NIES AND STATES. 


[Continued from vol. viii., 200.] 
NEW YORK, I. 


To the Editor of the Historical Magazine. 


The history of Slavery in the United 
States is now one of the most interestin 
topics of discussion among our Historica 
Societies and critics, and I beg leave to 
submit the following notes of an early 
attempt at abolition in New York— 
mainly for the purpose of inquiry 
among your readers whether there is 
any recorded opposition to the institu- 
tion in the Colony of an earlier date. 

I have met with a notice of a treatise 
against slavery, published by Wituiam 
Buruine, of Long Island, in 1718—but the 
publication itself has escaped all my 
inquiries hitherto. : 

Antuony Benezet, writing to GRANVILLE 
Suarp, March 16, 1774, says that “the 
“ Assembly at New York had lately passed 
“a law declaring the children of slaves 
“to be born free, but it was not confirmed 
“ by the Governer.”—Hoare's Life: i. 172. 

If this statement could be confirmed, 
it would place New York most honorably 
in advance of all her sister Colonies in 
similar legislation. 

The Notes which follow are derived 
from the official Journals. 

In the Provincial Convention of New 
York, while the Constitution or Plan of 
Government was in process of forma- 
' tion, April 17, 1777, 





| “Mr. [Gouverneur] Morris moved, and was 


seconded, that the following paragraph be added 
| to the Plan of Government, to wit: 





“* AND WHEREAS, 8 regard to the rights of 
human nature and the principles of our holy 
religion, loudly call upon us to dispense the 
blessings of freedom to all mankind: and inas- 
much as it would at present be productive of 
oo dangers to liberate the slaves within this 

tate: It is, therefore most earnestly recom- 
mended to the future Legislatures of the State 
of New York, to take the most effectual measures 
consistent with the public safety, and the pri- 
vate property of individuals, for abolishing do- 
mestic slavery within the same, so that in future 
ages, every human being who breathes the air of 
this State, shall enjoy the privileges of a free- 
man!’ 

“The same being read, the consideration 
thereof was postponed until to-morrow.” 


On the 18th April, 1777, 


“The House proceeded to the consideration of 
Mr. Morris’s motion of last evening, with respect 
to the abolishing of domestic slavery, and which 
was postponed until to-day. 

“The same being read, debates arose: where- 
upon the same was again read, without the pre- 
amble; and the question being put thereon, it 
was carried in the affirmative, in manner follow- 
ing, to wit: 

“ For the Affirmative. 


Albany - - - -6 
Dutchess - - - 5 
Suffolk - - - 
Orange - - - - 
West Chester - - 
Charlotte - - 


For the Negative. 
New York - - 8 


-4 [Colo, De Witt having left the 


House before this matter 
came on, Ulster had no vote 
for want of a quorum. ] 


24 


“The preamble to the said motion was then 
read, and the consideration thereof postponed 
until to-morrow.” 0 


On the 19th April, 1777, 


« “The preamble to the resolution postponed 
yesterday evening, was read. 

“Mr. Morris moved that the said preamble 
be obliterated, and the following inserted in its 
stead, viz. : 

“<Tnasmuch as it would be highly inexpedient 
to preceed to the liberating of slaves within this 
State, in the present situation thereof.’ 
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“Debates aruse thereon; and the question 
being put thereon, it was carried ix? the affirma- 
tive in manner following, viz. : 


“ For the Affirmative. For the Negative, 


Orange - - - New York - - -8 
Albany - - - - Ulster - - - - 4 
Suffolk - - - — 
Charlotte - - - 12 


West Chester - 
‘Col. Drake dissenting.) 
Dutchess - - - 


24 

“The question put on the preamble was car. 
ried as above. 

“The preamble and paragraph being read to- 
gether for the question, 

“Mr. Robert R. Livingston moved, and was 
seconded, for the previous question, to wit: 
Whether the question on the paragraph shall be 
now put? 

“The previous question being put, was carried 
in the affirmative, in manner following, viz. ; 


- 3 
6 
-4 
2 
- 4 


“ Against the previous 
Question. 
Charlotte - - -2 
Orange - - - - 3 

5 


For the previous 
Question. 


New York - - « 
Dutchess - - - 
West Chester - - 
(Mr Morris dissenting. 
Suffolk - -. - - 
Ulster - - - -~ 
Albany - - - - 


(Mr. Adgate and Mr, Bleeck- 
er dissenting.) 


3 


It is to be remembered, that at the 
time referred to, the previous question 
was regarded as a preliminary inquiry 
into the propriety of the main question— 
Its object was to avoid decision on 
delicate questions as inexpedient, and if a 
majority favored the previous question, 
the main question was set aside. 


E. Y. E 
New York: July, 1866. 
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IIL—COMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES OF THE SEMINOLE AND MIKA- 
SUKE TONGUES. 


These words were recently taken down in Washington, by Buckingham Smith 
from the mouth of a Seminole delegation from Arkansas—Foos-harjo, an educated 
Indian, and Johnson, a Black, speaking the Mvskoke, and Chocot-harjo, the Mikasuke, 
the last communicating through the Mvskoke, and sometimes himself writing out 
the words in his own tongue. The Indians were born in Florida, the negro in Ala- 
bama. 

Major Caleb Swan, U.S. A., in a report to the Department of War respecting 
the Seminoles in the year 179-1, states that they were inhabiting country in 
Alabama, Florida and the State of Georgia; and, according to tradition, that they 
came originally in roving bands from the north-west with the name Seminole; 
J that subsequently they conquered the Alabamas, and, according to their policy, 
united that people to their own nation, called Mvskoke; that later, the Apalaches 
were added, | at the time of writing, he speaks of their having Mikasuka and 
some other permanent villages on the Apalachicola river. The language had then 
undergone so great change among the wandering hordes, still called Seminoles, 
that it was hardly understood by the Creeks (Mvskokes inhabiting fixed settle- 
ments), or, in general, even by themselves. It must be remembered, that, at the 
time he writes, the nation had already added to their number the remnants of the 
Alabamas or Coosadas, Uchees, Natches, Hitchitis and Shauanos, with their several 
languages, six constituting the number spoken by the members of the Confed- 
eracy. 

The Hitchitis resided on the Flint and Chatahooche rivers. They are near of 
kin to the Mikasukes, to judge from the words of a small vocabulary taken by Mr. 
Gallatin from a Chelaqui, reprinted here with numerals taken at Tampa by Capt. 
Casey, and entitled: “ Hitchittee or Chel-o-kee Dialect, spoken by several tribes of 
“the great Muskokee Race.” Those speaking the Mikasuke in Florida probably 
went from Georgia with the Mvskoke family, and some of them, at the time of the 
cession of the Province to the United States by Spain, were living ata well-known 
lake bearing their name. From names borne by geographical objects, they appear 
to have widely extended their wanderings over the peninsula. 

Whatever may be the theoretic history of the early migration of the Seminoles 
or Mvskokes, this much seems certain: the meaning of the word seminole is “wan- 
“derer,” “ strayed off,” and is applied to the nomadic Mvskoke ; that, while traditions 
among an unlettered people become vague and uncertain in less than three gen- 
erations from the time of the event they would commemorate, names preserved in 
the narratives of the march of Hernando de Soto, attest that the Mvskoke lan- 
guage was in use among the Indians of Georgia, over three centuries since. 







































HITCHITEE. 





ENGLISH. 





SEMINOLE. MIKASUKE. 













Sound of the vowels: a as in far, ¢ as in they, i as in marine, o as in go, v as in gun. 

















hvnvynwa nakvni nuckenih 
woman hokte taikee hohJagih 
old woman konchaka 
x y chipane ahlehloce aucheba notche 
gir choktoche taikoche autech auchee 






istoche, hipoachee iatoche 
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ENGLISH. SEMINOLE. MIKASUKE. HITCHITEE. 


- Imy father (said by son) chalskee tate ilgih 
my father (said by daugh- . 
ter) chalhke 
my mother (said by son) chvtskee hoache abgih 
my mother(said by daugh- 
ter 


“ 


my husband 

my wife 

my son said by father) 
my eon (raid by mother) 


chahee 
chabaiua 
chvpuchee 
chvishusua 


my daughier(said by father)chvtshuste 
my daughter (said by moth- 


er) 
my elder brother 
my younger brother 
sister 
my elder sister 
my younger sister 
an Indi 


le 
Pead 
hair 
face 
forehead 
ear (his) 
eye (his) 
nose 
mouth 
tongue 
teeth 
beard 
neck 
arm 
hand 
fingers 
thumb 
nails 


body 
chest 

belly 

female breasts 
leg 

foot 

toes 

‘bone 

heart 

blood 

town, village 
ehi-f 7” 
warrior 
friend 

house 

bread 

kettle 

bow 


arrow 

exe, hatchet 
knife 

canoe 
moccasins 
pi 

to co 

sky 


chvtshusua 
chvtslaha 
chachore 
chauanua 
hoktala 
chauanua manitka 
iste chate 
iste 

icd 

ica isé 
itothlo f4 
icahoma, iuinha 
ihustsko 
itolhud 
iupo 
ichukua 
tolasua 
infitee 
chukhisse 
nvkua 
sakpa 

inke 

uisaka 
inkitski 
inkikosusua 
ina 

ohokpe 
prulhke 
ipisi 

ele 

ile 
ileuasaka 
fane 
chafike 
chata 
tulefa 
micko 
tusikyaclge (all) 
anhise 
choko 
tvklaike 
chalkvs. hvtke 
ichokotakse 
thi 
pochusua 
islafka 
pithlochee 
chuse iste libika 
iche pakua 
ichi 
aboloche 


vnnvk’ne enukenih 
chahvike chahulgih 
achdéche auchee 


“ 


achostaike auchoooutdagih 


chachaie 

chaiapose 

baméchaca 

cha'vnke 

cbafvn ochapaca 

iatketesché 

iaton 

jose 

ios hiske 

tafokse 

thia'eele 

hukehobe 

eté 

ebé 

eichi 

cholase 

enote 

choske 

nekbe 

thlokfe 

elbe 

i'be uisake 

ilbeke 

ilbakose 

achnukné 

chonv-ke 

lvmpé 

moache 

eeie 

elepalase 

cuesake 

efone 

chonosbé chifegaut 
pechekche bitchikchee 
oclé ne 
mikei mickee 
tusikiahlhe tustenuggee 
achame ahchormih 
ehiki chickee 
pvivste 

iekchahatkee 

ifich -‘kotokbi 

slakee 

chiafe 

eskvlvfkee 

pithlochee 

chuse ueléé (buckskin) 

taluobe 

akchvmé 

hoss6éte 
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ENGLISH. 


sun 
moon 
~ 

ay 
night 
morning 
evening 
spring 
summer 
autumn 
winter 
wind 
thunder 
lightning 
raia 
snow 
fire 
water 
ice 
earth, land 
Bea 
river 
lake 
valle 

rairie 

ill, mountain 
island 
stone, rock 
salt 
iron 
forest 
tree, wood 
leaf 
bark 
grass 
pine 
maize 
squash 
flesh, meat 
dog 
buffalo 
bear 
wolf 
fox 
deer 
elk 
beaver 
rabbit, hare 
tortoise 


rattlesnake 
bird 


egg 
feathers 
wings 
‘008e 
uck (mallard) 
turkey 


_ 
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basse 
hoslibu 


cochochompa . 


nitta 

nibli 
huthijutki 
iatk 
tasahchi 
miske 


slafo 

hotali 
tinitki 
atviohatti 
oské 

etote 

tootka 

oiva 

etote 

icdna 
oihatka 
oislako 
okhasse 
oihossi, panofa 
hiakpo 

ican- halue 
oti, houitska 
chaté 
okchanva 


ituvlkate 
ita 
tuisi 
itohulhpe 
pahe 
chole 
ache 
tahaia 
apesua 
ila 
ianasa 
noposé 
iaha 
chola 
echo 
.chopiek4 
eichhasua 
chofe 
locha 
cholako 
chana 
okieha 
chittoo 
chittoo miko 
fosua 
itshostake 
tafa 
italhpa 
easakua 
foché 
inud 
coal 
thathlo 


- -MIKASUKE. 


haase 

haso tale 
oache ke 
nihtaki 
nibthlaki 
hampole 
opivs 
Ivkhachoslas 
lvkhache 


slafi 
fapliche 
tonohkahche 
lamalecheche 
okébache 
eptivele 
été 

ohke 

epte 
iakne 
okatke 
okichobe 
aiope, okelose 
penatké 
hiatlé 
iacnebeké 
okentakle 
talé 
okchahni 
kochone 
pahaydke 
ahi 
shihiske 
ahehnlbe 
pahe 
choie 
aspe 
chicoie 
akné 

efé 

ianasé 
janasé 
oba hosé 
cholé 
eché 
eichhoke 
posafe 
chokfé 
iokche 
cauaie 
choane 
hoskotone 
chinté 
chintmike 
foosé 
onase 
hiské 
tolokhé 
hoshalé 
fooché 
faiti 

pachi 
thlathle 


HITCHITEE. 


hahsohdih 
hahsodalih 
ohwohchikee 
uhbuksee 
mohsoostee 


toknoukkee 


ochchahnih 


ahlee 


nogasant 
ohboorhoose 


echee 
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neme 
white 
black 

red 
light-blue 
ellow 
ight green 
great, large 
small; little 
strong 

old 


young 


= 

ad 

dead 

alive 

cold 
warm, hot 


thou 

he 

we 

ye 

the 

this 

that 

all 

Many, much 
who 

far 

near 

here 
there 
to-day 
yesterday 
to-morrow 
yes 

no 

one 

two 

three 
four 

five 

six 

seven 
eight 
nine 

ten 
eleven 
twelve 
twenty 
thirty 
forty 
fifty 
sixty 
seventy 
eighty 
ninety 
one hundred 
one thousand 
to eat 

to drink 
¢o run 
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ochifka 
hvtké 
Ivete 
chate 
holatte 
lané 
pahi lanomi (looks like) 
slakke 
ehukki 
yikchi 
achuli 
mvniti 
héintle 
holouak 
ili 
vinaki 
kasuppi 
haye 
ani 
chiimi 
imi 

omi 
Pnintaki 
imetahke 
hiama 
ma 
omulka 
anachome 
istauimut 
opzie 
ahole 
yama 

ma 
mochanetta 
paksangke 
pakse 
enca 
ecosche 
hvmkin 
hokolen 
totchinen 
oosten 
chaskepen 
ipaken 
colapaken 
ehinapaken 
ostapaken 


— 

vmkon talaken 
hokolokaken 
pale hokolen 

“  totchinen 
*  osten 


“« chaskepen 


“ ipak-n 

“ kola paquen 

“ chinapaken 

““ ostapaken 
chokpi hvmkin 
chokpi thloko hymkin 
hvmpita 

iskita 
litkita 


MIKASUKE. 


ochilké 
hvtké 
loéche 
ketesché 
onotbé 
lakvne 
pahetalukchome 
choobe 
uikchosis 
uante 
naknosi 
ojahbi 
heintlos 
humpikos 
eie 
fireahke 
kabalekosche 
haieche 
ani 

ehibni 
inthni 
pohni 
chénoche 
inenohche 
iyale 
mamé 
laapké 
anakapen 
nohloté 
opvnke 
auelosis 
yalé : 
mami 
emanetaki 
opiahchama 
paksaka 
hé 


mates 

thlamen 

toklan 

tochinan 

citaken 

chiskepyn 

ipaken 

colapaken 

tosnapaken 

ostapaken 

pokolen 

_ thlauaikvn 
toklanaican 
poco toklan 
*  totebinan 

sitaken 
chaskepen 
lepaken 
kolapaken 
tosnapaken 
lostapaken 

chokp: thlamen 

“ chobi thlamen 

empike 

iskéke 

isthinitkiki 


HITCHITEE. 


thlah’ hai 
to kai 

to chay 
see tah 
chah kee 
ee pak 
ko Ma pah 

tos nap - 

os ta pah 

po ko lin 

po thlah’ wai kan 


po ko to ko lin 


chok pee thlah’ min 
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to dance 
to sing 
to sleep 
to speak 
to see 
to love 
to kill 
to sit 
to stand 
to go 
to come 
to walk 
to work 
to steal 
to lie 
to give 
to laugh 
to ery 
alligator 
slave 
cane 
pumpkin 
turtle 
wildcat 
ravine 
brier-root flour 
high 
low 
flute 
gourd 
ghost 
opossum 
raccoon 
rimmon 
awk 
owl 


iger 
a 
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opaneté 
iabaikita 
nochita 
opoonaita 
hechita 
anokichita 
ille ichita 
laikita 
hoythlita 
ayeta 
atita 
yakapita 
atotketa 
holskopita 
laksit4 
emeta 
apilita 
hacaihkita 
hvlpata 
salvfki 
coha 
chase 
olakaa 
coaki 
anasof ki 
unti 
hvlui 
kunchapi 
fihpa 


iphipi 


sokha hatka 
uulko 

sata 

aid 

op4 

kacha 
talako 


Istopoga, iste atepogo, person drowned. 
Okichobe, oki chobe, water big. Mik. 
Halpatioka, hvlpati oka, alligator many. Mik. 


Wekiwa, water spring. 
Pilatka, waca ak pilutka, driving many cows across. 


Sem. 


Sem. 


Pithlo-chokeo, boat house (ship). Sem. 
Oclawaha; water muddy in th re. Mik. 


Tohopkilige, tohopki laiki, fort site. Sem. 
Locktshapopka, locktsha popka, acorn to eat. Sem. 


Sem. 


Hichepoksasa, hihepok sasa, pipe many. Sem. 
Wekiwache, oiva vche, water. Sem. 


Homosasa, homo sassa, pepper many. Sem. 








MIKASUKE. 


talelui 
hopvnke 
nocheke 
apvnke 
hechéke 
anokachike 
illi chike 
ehokoliki 
hachaleke 
athleki 
onteke 
chaiake 
takalskake 
okepeke 
olaske 
emekeke 
haiakeki 
hilaihkiki 
hvIpati 
anope 
alms 
chokse 
ilakue 
koosi 


kantiki 
abvnti 
iakne 
conbokachichiki 
iphipi 
solope 
sokeasikeni 
shaue 
othkofé 
akale 
opaké 
koachobe 
shalale 


Proper Names, WITH THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS, 


Echashotee, echas hotee, beaver his house. 





HITCHITEE. 


Choko-chate, house red. Sem. 


Choko-liska, house old. 
Panasoffke, pane sofke, valley deep. Sem. 
Withlacooche, oiva slakke uche, water long, narrow. 


Sem. 


Sem. 


Chase-howi'ska, pumpkin kay. Sem. 
Alaqua (hiliqua ’) sweet gam. Sem. 
Fevholloway, fenholoue, young turkey. Sem. 
Oklokne, okeloknee, much bent. Sem. 
Etawa, one polling (a boat). Sem. 


Etenniah, serub. Sem. 
Econholloway, icana halue, earth high. Sem. 


‘ 





Sem. 
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IV.—GENERAL GATES'S SOUTHERN 
CAMPAIGN.* 


BY GENERAL THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


Ciermont 27th July 1822. 
Dear Sir 


I have received much gratification 
from the perusal of your Sketches of the 
life of Gen' Greene; every citizen of the 
State of S’. Carolina, which was rescued 
from the most galling subjection by the 
abilities & exertions of that meritorious 
Officer, must rejoice that his services & 
his character have at length been prop- 
erly commemorated; & that the emi- 
nent literary talents of our Country, have 
gratefully contributed to transmit to 
posterity the virtues & the merits of one 
of our greatest benefactors. 

But while the authentic documents to 
which you had access, have enabled you 
to do justice to the fame of one great 
Officer, the want of similar testimony 
has apparently given rise in your rela- 
tion, to strictures on the conduct of an- 
other, which if on further investigation 
you discover rather to have originated 
from incorrect intelligence, or to have 
been assumed in the absence of all in- 
formation on the subject, the disposition 
you have manifested for impartiality, 
will I am assured, induce you to correct 
the impressions which may have been 
thereby made on the public mind. With 
this hope I purpose to communicate to 
you some facts & observations which 
may tend to place the military conduct 
of Gen' Gates in a more favorable light 
than you have hitherto viewed it. And 
in order to prove to you that I had 
the means of being accurately informed 
on whatever relates to this subject, I 


will state that during the Siege of 


* We are indebted for the use of this interesting paper, to 
our late esteemed friend, the venerable Henry Jounson, M.D., 
of Charleston, S. C. 

At the period referred to, General Pinckney was the Aide- 
de-camp of General Gates ; and his subsequent career as Gov 
ernor of South Carolina, Presidext Washiogton’s Minister to 
Great Britain, etc., forms part of the history of the country. 


MAGAZINE. (August, 
Charleston, when the enemy had pushed 
his approaches to our wet ditch, & Gen! 
Duportail had reported the impractica. 
bility of a protracted resistance, Gen! 
Lincoln sent me to communicate his 
situation to the Governor & to urge the 
bringing down the Militia, & whatever 
omer force might be in the State, to 
endeavor to raise the Siege: the same 
service in which in a few days after, our 
friend Edward Rutledge was captured. 
After passing two of the most unpleasant 
days of my service in the swamps of 
Christ Church Parish surrounded by 
parties of the Enemy, I got through to 
Georgetown, where I found the Gov- 
ernor. Various transactions unnecessary 
to detail succeeded, & finally I repaired 
to the Continental Army near Coxe’s 
Mill & reported myself to the Baron De 
Kalb, who desired me to join his family. 
In a few days Gen' Gates assumed the 
command, & having been introduced to 
him, at his first interview with the Baron, 
he requested that Officer to permit me 
to serve as one of his Aides-de-Camp. 
From that day I was constantly wit 
him until the fatal 16° of August. In 
this capacity I saw all the orders before 
they were issued ; was employed in com- 

osing his proclamation, & in some of 
his correspondence, particularly in a 
letter to Lord Rawdon on the subject of 
military usage, with respect to flags of 
truce, & in dispatches to Gen, Sumter, 
&c., &c.: which circumstances I men- 
tion to show the confidential footing on 
which I was placed by the General; 
whence I may have been acquainted 
with his views & intentions, although 
they were not disclosed even to Col! 
Otho Williams, who acted as Adjutant 
General. 

This was an Officer for whom I had a 
sincere regard, whose military talents I 
highly respected & for the fidelity of 
whose narrative, as far as he was inform- 
ed, I can safely vouch. But there was 
one circumstance, of which he appears 
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by his narrative, not to have been ap- 
rised, which being of the most material 
import, I will first notice; which is that 
the movement in the night of the 15" 
of August was not made with the in- 
tention of attacking the enemy, but for 
the purpose of occupying a strong posi- 
tion so near him as to confine his opera- 
tions, to cut off his supplies of Provi- 


& Pedee Rivers, & to harrass him with 
detachments of light Troops, & to oblige 
him either to retreat or to come out & 
attack us upon our own ground, in a 
situation where the Militia which consti- 
tuted our principal numerical force, 
might act to the best advantage. 

But you may ask how it appears that 
such was the General’s intention. I an- 


swer in the first place from my tes- 
timony, for I perfectly well remember 
asking him if it was then his intention 
of attacking the enemy, he answered No! 
assigning as his reason the number of 


Militia who formed the bulk of his 
Army. In stating this, I am aware of 
the objection arising from the fallibility 
of human memory, especially of a man 
of 72 years; but I can appeal to the tes- 
timony of all those with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, during the last 
- forty years, for the consistency of my 
relation ; particularly of my brother (C. 
©. Pinckney) with whom you are well 
acquainted, & to whom as soon as I met 
with him, I detailed all the circum- 
stances, while fresh in my memory. But 
other facts strongly corroborate this 
statement; & the internal evidence aris- 
ing from the circumstances of the Par- 
ties is conclusive that such was Gen' 
Gates’ intention. The first fact is that 
previous to the movement, I think it was 
on the 14'" of August, Col. Senf & Maj 
Porterfield, the former an Engineer— 
the other a judicious & distinguished 
officer, who had served in all his cam- 
paigns with Gen' Morgan, were sent for- 
ward to select a position in front, cal- 
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culated for the purposes I have men- 
tioned. They returned & reported that 
they had found a position 5 or 6 miles 
in advance, with a thick swamp on the 
right, a deep Creek in front & thick low 
ground also on the left; but this flank 
not being so well secured as the right, 
Col. Senf proposed to strengthen it with 


| a Redout or two & an Abbatis, As those 
sions, from the upper parts of the Wateree | 


Officers were dispatched from headquar- 
ters, & returned & reported to the Gen- 
eral in person, it is possible that Col. 
Williams, who does not mention it, may 
not have known the transaction, but I 
have the most perfect recollection of it. 
But a circumstance which the Colonel 
does relate further corroborates my 
statement; it is this, (Ap* 1* Vol. pg. 
493) after the breaking up of the Coun- 
cil of War on the 15 Col. Williams 
presented the returns of the Army, from 
which it appeared that the number was 
considerably below that at which it had 
been estimated by the General, who 
after remarking on the great dispropor- 
tion of the Officers to the privates, 
added “ however they are sufficient for 
“our purpose.” That purpose he did 
not explain to him, but it certainly 
could not have been to attack a fortified 
post, well garrisoned. They were how- 
ever sufficient to have repulsed any 
force the Enemy had in the vicinity, if 
so posted as to have rendered the Militia 
force efficient. Another corroboration 
is that a very short time before he left 
Clermont; I think it was as late as the 
15, the General detached some Artil- 
lerists with a field piece & 100 Con- 
tinentals, under Col. Woolford, with two 
or three hundred North Car‘ Militia to 
reinforce Gen! Sumter, but it is very 
improbable that he would have deprived 
himself, at any rate of the regular part 


| of the detachment, if he had meditated 


an immediate attack. It is obvious also 
that the general order of the 15" Au- 
gust is only an Order of March com- 
prising such precautions in case of their 
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meeting the enemy, as should be taken 
in every movement when near him. But 
if an attack at the conclusion of the 
March had been contemplated, much 
more extended details for the Order of 
assault would have been indispensable. 
If we now consider the situation & cir- 
cumstances of the two armies, & allow 
to Gates only a moderate share of Mili- 
tary judgement, the internal evidence is 
strong that what I have mentioned was 
the plan proposed. From different 
sources of information, (the means for 
obtaining which where not neglected as 
shall be shown) the British force was 
stated at from 1200 to 2000 men. Lord 
Rawdon having retired before the Amer- 
ican Army made it probable that their 
force did not amount to the largest state- 
ment, They were posted in Camden 
which they had fortified with strong 
Redouts & stockaded lines. The Amer- 
ican regulars did not amount to 1300 
men including Armand’s Corps; the 
Militia were about 1700, In Armand’s 
Corps the General from previous knowl- 
edge, had no confidence, & he was too 


. . . » | 
well experienced in the services of | 


Militia to think them proper troops to 
attack Lines & Redouts. If he estimated 


number, it is impossible that he should 
have designed an Attack on them in 


such a Post, with his force thus com- | 
posed. But the plan which I have | 
| the West of the Wateree; he had just 
is consistent with sound Military prin- | 


stated to have been that of Gen! Gates 


ciples & the best in my opinion, which 
in his situation could have been adopted. 


For if the force he commanded had been | 


once established in the post he had re- 
connoitered, the situation of the British 
Army would have been rendered pre- 
carious. Col. W. H. Harrington an in- 
fluential character in that part of the 
Country had been detached to the upper 
part of the Pedee, to animate & take 
command of the Militia; to forward sup- 
plies of provisions to our Army; to pre- 
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vent any from being sent to the British, 
on whose right flank he was to endeavor 
to establish himself. Orders of a similar 
import had been given to Gen: Marion, 
on his being detached to the lower parts 
of Pedee & Santee. Gen' Sumter had 
been reinforced from the Main Army & 
ordered to act on the west side of the 
River Wateree. Under these circum. 
stances what course could the Enemy 
have pursued? he could not have re. 
mained longer in Camden for want of 
provisions, His first object probably 
would have been, to attempt to force 
our position, but judging trom similar 
attempts in the last War, as well as in 
that of the Revolution, it is fair to con- 
clude that this measure would have 
proved disastrous to him. If doubtful 
of attacking us in front, he had endeav- 
ored by a detour to liave come round 
upon our rear, he could not spare a suf- 
ficient force to garrison Camden, so as 
to prevent our Army from occupying 
that Post, while he was on his march; 
in which the proximity of our situation 
would have much facilitated the meas- 
ure. His next resource would have been 
to occupy the Wateree & fallen back 


|through the forks of that river & the 
therefore the enemy at their smallest | 


Congaree, to meet his reinforcements & 
supplies coming from Charleston: but 
this he would have found difficult & 
hazardous to attempt. Gen! Sumter re- 
inforced from the Main Army, was on 


forced the Guard at the Ferry & captured 
the British supplies with their escort; 
& from an intimation from Gen! Gates 
could have forwarded his prisoners to 
the interior & taken post on the west 


side of the Ferry, with his troops flushed 


with success, & probably augmented by 
the accession of all the Whigs in the 
vicinity to whom the situation of affairs 
could have been communicated. With 
such a force in his front & Gates’ Army 
so close in his rear, the Enemy could 
scarcely have effected his passage of the 
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River without serious loss. If he had 
attempted to pass by the Road on the 
East side of the River Wateree, it must 
still have been a perilous service, Har- 
rington with the Militia of Upper Pedee 
& probably reinforced from the Main 
Army, would have hung on to what 
would then have been his left flank. 
Gen: Marion would have thrown himself 
in his front below, cutting trees across 
the Road & destroying bridges to retard 
his progress, & intercepting his supplies 
from the low country. Gen, Sumter by 
a parallel march on the west side of the 
Wateree, might have cut off his supplies 
from that quarter, & prevented his cross- 
ing at any of the passages below, which 
are all difficult, while Gates pursuing 
with the main Army, at a proper dis- 
tance, by detaching light Corps of his 
most active troops detailed for that pur- 
ose under such officers as Williams & 
Ioward, might have effectually har- 
rassed his rear. If at any time Corn- 
wallis should have turned upon his pur- 
suers, with the hope of bringing on a 
age action, our Army might easily 
uave retired over the ground recently 
assed and which of course would have 
een accurately reconnoitered with this 
view; & the enemy might have been 
retarded or opposed in force whenever a 
position offered, affording a decided 


superiority. Or in the last resort, Camden | 


might have been re-occupied, where the 
works erected by the British themselves, 
would have rendered it improbable that 
they would have hazarded an attack. I 
have entered intotheabove detail of what 
it appears to me would have been the 
natural result,if our Army had occupied 
the position contemplated by Gen: Gates, 
to convjnce you that without my testi- 
mony, it is highly probable that his in- 
tention was such as I have related. I 
think it also shows that it was not a 
rash or ill advised attempt but better 
than any other he could pursue. For 
Rugely’s was a bad position; a small 
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detour would have placed an enemy on 
either flank. To have fallen back from 
thence would have discouraged the good 
men of the Country, & have given con- 
fidence to the opposite party. To have 
crossed the Wateree as has been sug- 
gested, by the same route as the rein- 
forcements were sent to Gen' Sumter, 
besides having a similar discouragin 

tendency, could not have been effecte 

without much hazard, embarrassed as we 
were with artillery & baggage, & the 
ferry within about six miles of Camden, 
To that place, no doubt, intelligence of 
our movement would have been speedily 
conveyed, & Tarlton’s Corps & the light 
troops would have been immediately de- 
tached to harrass & detain us until their 
main body could have been brought up 
to attack us while embarrassed in our 
passage. Besides this movement, if suc- 
cessful would have abandoned to the 
enemy every thing to the eastward of 
the Wateree; all the produce of that 
side of the river; all the fertile banks 
of the Pedee & of Black River, would 
have furnished them with supplies of 
provisions, which otherwise would have 
come to the American Camp. If Col. 
Williams is right in his opinion that if 
the General had taken a safe position, 
(which by his movement he was endeav- 
oring to effect) provisions would have 
flowed into his Camp. The General had 
no inducement to retire by this route, 
from the proximity of the Enemy, by 
the hope of being strengthened by rein- 
forcements of Regulars; none being soon 
expected, & this is evident from the 
tardiness with which from Col. Wil- 
liams’ journal it appears that the few 
troops of this description, who after- 
wards joined the Army at Hillsboro’, ar- 
rived at a post so much farther North. 
And with respect to an augmentation of 
force by the junction of Volunteers or 
Militia Corps; he would probably have 
received more of them while exhibiting 
a confidence in the troops he already 





' commanded, than when appearing to re- 
tire or shun a contest with the enemy. 
Indeed the troops of this description al- 
ready in Camp, were suftliciently nu- 
merous, if so situated as to be available; 
which accounts for the General's answer 
before noticed to Col. Williams. That 
with his force, the occupation of the 
position contemplated, which was re- 
ported to be 6 or 7 miles distant from 
the enemy, was not too close, is sanctioned 
by the opinion of Gen' Greene, as mani- 
fested by his own conduct, when at a 
subsequent period he took post within a 
mile of this same town with a force 
numerically inferior to that which com- 
posed its Garrison. Indeed the observa- 
tion which you relate to have been made 
by that Officer, of the fatality attending 
Operations in the vicinity of Camden, 
renders it probable that Gen' Gates was 
exculpated in his opinion, from rash- 


ness Or misconduct in his advance. 

But the misfortune of the American 
Army is attributed principally to the 
want (Vol. 1* pg 296 & 297) of intelli- 


gence of the British force, owing to a 
neglect of measures calculated to obtain 
it. Now of the General’s anxiety to pro- 
cure intelligence, & his endeavor to em- 
ploy proper agents, I can more safely 
testify, because I was one of those whom 
he directed to engage persons who 
might be confided in for that purpose. 
This being a dangerous service, & always 
well remunerated, I asked the General 


what money should be offered, when he | 
Our | 


assured me he had not one dollar. 
own paper was here totally worthless, & 
the only resource left, to which I was 
obliged to resort, was to impress the 


horse of one man, to pay for the secret | 


services of another. 


But Gen' Marion is very properly re- |: 


ferred to as a source whence intelligence 
should have been obtained; & if you 
will examine Col. Williams’ narrative 


“the General himself was glad of an op- 
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" posaniy of detaching Col, Marion, at 
“his own instance, towards the interior 
“of Se Carolina, with orders to watch 
“the motions of the Enemy & furnish 
“intelligence."* Add to this that Col. 
Sumter was on the other side of the 
Wateree, had instructions of similar im- 
port; Col. Harrington on the upper side 
of the Pedee the same, & these being the 
Officers of the Country, & best acquaint- 
ed with the inhabitants, were surely the 
best channels from which information 
could be obtained. No opportunity of 
interrogating the inhabitants of the 
Country was omitted; & I have already 
mentioned a letter written by the Gen- 
eral on the subject of Flags of truce, 
being an answer to a complaint made by 
Lord Rawdon on the conduct of Lieu’. 
McAllister of the Maryland Line, who 
had been sent to the Enemy with a Flag, 
relating to a British Officer who had 
been taken prisoner by the advance of 
Armand’s Corps. This was a legitimate 
object for the flag, & the opportunity 
was not neglected of intrusting it to an 
intelligent officer, with instructions to 
employ his eyes; & this is considered as 
being fair, because the party receiving 
the flag has always the Power to stop the 
bearer, or to prevent him from seeing 
what it may be desirable to conceal. On 
this head it may be added that far from 
neglecting the means of information, the 
General's eagerness to obtain it, render- 
ed him liable to censure for having 
trusted an improper Agent. (See Williams, 
g 491, App*.) 

I hope I have said enough to convince 
you that Gen' Gates was not negligent on 
the subject of intelligence ; that he took 
the means in his power to obtain it, & 
did all in that line that could be expect- 


* Col. Williams is however in error, in supposing that 
Gen]. Gates was ignorant of the character of Col. Marion, or 
that he was glad of an opportunity of detaching him. He 
adopted that measure after confering with the Culone), who 
offered to attempt the service he afterwards so well executed. 


| I had served from June, 1775, in the regular Army with Col. 


(Vol. 1* pg 488) you will find he states | 


Marion, & knew his eminent services at Fort Moultrie & 
Savannah & being in the General's family, he could not have 


been ignorant of Marion’s character. 
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ed from an Officer without secret service 


money, a stranger in the Country, & who 
had been in command of the Army only 
18 or 20 days. Butin fact he was not 
materially deficient in information of the 
enemy’s force. The only circumstance 
of importance of which he was ‘ignorant 
was of the arrival of Cornwallis at 
Camden, on the evening of the 14" of 
August, & that he may have been for 
one day without knowledge of that occur- 
rence will not appear strange, when it is 
considered, that the British General ap- 

roached Pay? & I believe with ealy 

is personal escort. If his march had 
not been precipitate, or if he had 
brought any reinforcement of conse- 
quence, it is scarcely to be imagined that 
he could have eluded the known vigi- 
lance of Marion, expressly instructed for 
that purpose ; but that he would have im- 
mediately discovered & communicated 
his progress to headquarters. Norif the 
arrival of Cornwallis had been known & 
the most accurate information of his 
force, as it proved to be, had been re- 


ceived, were his 1700 regulars including 
Tarleton’s Legion, & 300 N° Car* loyalists, 


a force so imposing as to have rendered 
it dangerous for the American General 
to have occupied a well-selected position 
within 6 or 7 miles of him. The regu- 
lar infantry & artillery which Gates com- 
manded were of the first class. The 
600 Militia from Virginia were men of 
the finest appearance; they were com- 
manded by Col. Stevens an old Con- 
tinental Officer, & several of their ser- 
geants had seen service in the regular 
army; the North Car« Militia, if prop- 
erly stationed, would from their num- 
bers have formed an imposing force. If 
the American Army had marched from 
Rugely’s two hours earlier, or Corn- 
wallis had moved from Camden two 
hours later, the event of the contest 
would probably have been very different. 
But the meeting in the night was one 
of those incidents frequently oecurring 
HIST. MAG., VOL. x. 81 
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in War, which so often defeats the best 
| combined arrangements. 


It is suggested (Vol. 1** pg. 301) that 
the army should have retreated after 
the skirmish in the night; & some ex- 
pressions of Baron De Kalb seem to be 
relied on in support of that opinion. 
But a little attention to the detail of the 
business will render it evident that 
such an attempt would have been more 
hazardous than risking the engagement 
on the ground occupied; & that the 
opinion of Gen' Stevens (which not 
being opposed by De Kalb or any other 
member was the opinion, of the Council 
of War) was correct, namely that it was 
too late to do anything but fight. The 
hour at which the first firing took place 
is correctly stated (pg. 297) to have been 
at half past two Oclock in the morning 
of the 16 August. At that period the 
Sun in this climate rises at 24 minutes 
past five; allowing an hour for twilight 
the day must have broken at 24 min- 
utes past four, two hours only from the 
time of the rencounter. Any person 
who has observed in the day & in 
time of Peace, the time usually occu- 
pied in forming a body of 1600 or 
1700 militia for an ordinary review, 
may easily imagine how much more it 
must occupy under the circumstances of 
an Army. What was the precise time, 
I do not recollect, but I well remember 
that soon after the troops were formed, 
the General moved along their front, 
saying a few words of encouragement to 
them; & that it was but a short time 
after he had proceeded along the front 
of Smallwood’s Brigade composing the 
reserve, when our Artillery opened on 
the ‘enemy. Consider also that the 
armies were drawn up within two or 
three hundred yards of each other, & 
judge then of the possibility of avoiding 
an action, & decide whether it was most 
prudent to engage in it with the Army 
already formed for action, or to have 
been forced with troops so composed to 
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have assumed an order of battle trom 
the line of march, with our army dis- 
heartened & the enemy encouraged by 
the very circumstance of our retreat. 
No objection is made to the order of 
battle or to the conduct of Gen' Gates, 
as long as he was present; but it is 
asked (pg 298) why no attention was 
paid to the safety of the Continental 
troops who were waiting for orders from 
the Commander-in-chief; but he it 
seems, had been borne away by the tor- 
rent of Militia & could not find an Aid 
to convey his orders. The circumstance 
of his being borne away by the torrent 
of Militia, which Col. Williams de- 
scribes as irresistible, was truly if in- 
voluntary, the greatest misfortune, or if 
it could Sete been avoided the greatest 
error of the General on that day. In 
what I witnessed while with him, I saw 
no indication of want of presence of 
mind. Assoon as the firing in the night 
commenced, he hastened to the head of 
the Line, where he met Armand retreat- 
ing, who urged the General to retire, as 
a smart firing was carried on where he 
was. The General answered that it was 
his duty to be where his orders might 
be necessary; & he remained there until 
the firing grew slack & the troops were 
beginning to be formed. I well remem- 
ber Col. Williams riding up to him just 
at daybreak, & giving Sim information 
of the movement of the Enemy’s troops 
on their right, but I may not have ad- 
verted to all that the Colonel said. I 
however observed no hesitation, but 
admired the promptness with which he 
ordered that Col. Stevens should be 
directed to make an immediate attack 
while the Enemy were maneuvering, & 
with which he then turned to me & said 
“Now Sirdo you go to the Baron de Kalb, 
“& desire him to make an attack on the 
“Enemy’s left to support that made b 

“Gen! Stevens on the Right.” I accord- 
ingly pressed on to the 2‘ Maryland 
Brigade on the right of our line, & as 
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soon as I had delivered my orders, & 
had seen that Wing fairly engaged I 
hastened back to find the General. But 
by this time the Militia had broken 
away; a few of those of N° Carolina 
only were opposing in small squads in 
the rear ‘of the leit of the Artillerists, 
who were then taken in flank, but still 
made a brilliant defence. In a few min- 
utes more the enemy commenced their 
attack on the front & left flank of Small- 
wood’s brigade which formed the reserve. 
I joined this Brigade near which I had 
left the General, & made the inquiry I 
could for him, but without success, 
While here I received a wound & becom- 
ing faint, I found myself supported on 
my horse by Maj‘ McGill, as of the 
General’s Aids, who conveyed me to an 
Ammunition Wagon then endeavoring 
to escape, into which I was thrown. This 
accounts for the disposal of two of the 
Aids & the General had but three. How 
Cap, Richmond who was the third was 
employed, I know not, nor do I know of 
what Orders Maj' McGill was the bearer, 
but he must undoubtedly have been on 
the field with instructions from the 
General. 

Gen! Gates is also censured for pursu- 
ing the route from Deep River where he 
joined the Army, by Mask’s Ferry on the 
Pedee to Lynch’s Creek on the road to 
Camden (pg 294). It is however observ- 
able that this was nearly the precise 
route which Gen' Greene pursued the 
succeeding April, the country being in 
both cases destitute of provisions, oe 
to previous exhaustion, & the natur 
sterility of a great part of the Soil. When 
Gen! Gates joined the Baron de Kalb on 
the 25 July, the American Army had 
been in that neighborbood three weeks 
& had exhausted all the provisions with- 
in their reach. I therefore admired Gen' 
Gates’ prompt decision, when on being 
informed of the condition of the Arm 
in this respect, then we may as well 
march on & starve, as starve lying here. 
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The only doubt was concerning the most 
eligible course, & this was a choice of 
difficulties. In whatever direction the 
Army might move, the country exhaust- 
ed by the residence of the Army must 
be passed over; the barrens between the 
upper branches of the Cape Fear & the 
Catawba must be traversed, of course it 
was inevitable that they should be dis- 
tressed for food for several days march. 
The neighborhoods of Charlotte & Salis- 
bury were represented to be good pro- 
vision districts; & the banks of the 
Pedee were known to be among the most 
fertile parts. of our Country. Mask’s 
ferry on the Pedee lies not far from the 
main road from our Camp on Deep 
river to Charlotte. As far therefore as 
that point on the march whereto the 
Army suffered most, no blame can at- 
tach for the selection. The only ques- 
tion then is whether from Mask’s ferry 
the Army should have deviated west- 
ward, or have taken the course it pur- 
sued towards Camden, & this question 
was decided by a consideration which 
could scarcely fail to preponderate. Col. 
Williams discloses the circumstance, & 
I can fully testify to the accuracy of 
his account of the improper conduct of 
Gen! Caswell who commanded a body of 
about 1200 No Car* Militia. This Officer 
having advanced beyond Mask’s ferry, 
had been urged by Baron de Kalb, & re- 
peatedly directed by Gen' Gates to form 
@ junction with the regular Army, 
instead of complying with those in- 
junctions, he continued to advance to- 
wards Lynch’s Creek, where the Enemy 
was in some force. The only means 
then of securing this accession to the 
Army, & probably of preserving them 
from defeat & destruction, was to form 
a junction as rapidly as possible. Could 
Gen' Gates under these circumstances 
have retired to refresh his Army in sum- 
mer quarters at Charlotte or Selisbury, 


leaving this body of Militia, the only 
hope of immediate support from the 
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State in which he was acting, to be 
sacrificed by the imprudence or mis- 
conduct of their commanding Officer? 
Sound policy forbade it. Ought he from 
a remote situation, to have been an in- 
active spectator of the triumph of the 
British, & the discomfiture of a body of 
our Countrymen, dedicated to the same 
service with the Army of the U. States ? 
Patriotism & Humanity revolted at the 
Idea. He determined to hasten to their 
succour, & no doubt can exist that but 
for the approach of the regular Army, 
the enemy would have made a dash at 
this Corps: & how easily they might 
have been surprised is evident from the 
curious account of their discipline re- 
corded by Col. Williams. 

The only remaining censure on the 
conduct of Gen' Gates which I have 
observed, is that he did not attack the 
enemy’s Post on Little Lynch’s Creek in 
order to force a direct passage to Cam- 
den. But as I have shown that he did 
not contemplate an immediate attack on 
Camden, even after he had formed a 
junction with this Militia Corps, he 
could scarcely have had such an in- 
tention previous to his receiving this re- 
inforcement. Being desirous however 
to destroy this detachment of the Enemy, 
Col. Williams relates that he directed 
their position to be accurately recon- 
noitered; but finding them to be very 
advantageously posted on a deep Creek, 
not passable for several miles, but overa 
single causeway & bridge, which they 
occupied, it is obvious that he must 
have sustained considerable loss in the 
Assault; he then effected his only re- 
maining object, which was to drive them 
into Camden by a simple flank march. 
This maneuvre is considered to have 
been judicious & strictly consonant to 
military principles. 

Thus Sir, concurring in opinion with 
the Poet that “Absentem qui rodit 
“amicum, qui non defendit alio culpante, 
“hic niger est,” I have endeavored to 
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do justice to an Officer, to whom as far 
as the services of a Commander of an 
Army avail, the United States are in- 
debted for one of the most important & 
brilliant victories of the Revolutionary 
War. Inso doing I have endeavored to 
prove that when he assumed the com- 
mand of the Southern Army he was not 
to blame in immediately moving for- 
ward. That the Route he selected was 
in the first instance a choice of nearly 
equal difficulties, & finally such as, from 
circumstances not within his control, it 
became his duty to continue. That his 
conduct was strictly correct in re- 
fraining from the attack of the British 
Post on Little Lynch’s creek. That his 
movement from Rugely’s was not a 
rash or injudicious measure, but that the 
Plan he thereby contemplated to exe- 
cute, was the most advisable he could then 
adopt, & preferable to the only alterna- 
tive which has been su cuted of pass- 
ing to the westward of the Wateree, & a 


plan that but for the unfortunate ren- 
counter at night, offered the fairest pros- 


pects of success. That after that ren- 
counter an immediate action became 
inevitable. That the order of battle & 
the directions given by him while pres- 
ent were judicious, That he did not 
neglect to obtain intelligence, but em- 
ployed all such as were in his power. 
That however deficient in some of the 
means of obtaining it, he had sufficient 
information of the enemy’s force. That 
this force was not such as ought to have 
imposed on him the necessity of fore- 
going material advantages in order to 
avoid an action upon advantageous 
terms; and that his ignorance for 24 
hours of the arrival of Cornwallis, must 
have been owing to some accidental cir- 
cumstance, as he had employed the most 
vigilant, active & judicious officer of 
the Country, who was posted near the 
route, to watch & communicate the mo- 
tions of the Enemy. If I shall have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the concurrence of 
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your opinion on those points, I rely on 
your candor for adopting proper means 
to correct the less Beanie opinion 
which may have resulted from your 
animadversions. 

I will now beg leave to call your at- 
tention to a pesegmarh in your work, not 
connected with the subject of the above 
remarks; but which casts a censure on 
that part of the American Army which 
co-operated in the assault on the British 
Lines at Savannah. It isin these words 
(Vol. 1*, pg 272), “Yet even at the 
“last moment, the attack might have 
“succeeded, had not the treachery of a 
“deserter assisted the vigilance of the 
“enemy in making dispositions to meet 
“it; and had all the corps of the Ameri- 
“can Army fought with equal bravery.” 
As no Corps is designated nor the pro- 
portion of those who misbehaved men- 
tioned, this may have the effect of an indis- 
criminate censure on nearly the whole. 
But I can assure you that the assertion 
is founded in error. No want of bravery 
was exhibited by any part of the Amer- 
ican Army. Itistrue that the assault 
was not pushed vigorously on our right, 
by a large body of the Country Militia, 
but they were directed to make only a 
feint attack, & it was so expressed in the 
general order. No imputation could 
therefore attach to them. On which 
therefore, & on how many, corps is the 
censure to rest? The truth is however 
that the failure was to be attributed in 
the first place to the strength of the 
enemy’s lines, which were by this time 
beyond insult; in part to the improper 
order of attack, but principally to its 
being badly executed, which was entire- 
ly owing to the delay occasioned by the 
late arrival of the French Troops on the 
ground, where the Corps destined for 
the attack rendezvoused. The French 
General was as brave as Julius Cesar, 
but had no other qualifications for com- 
mand. I do not make this remark with- 
out having known him, for after Gen' 
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Lincoln had in Charleston concerted 
with the French Adjutant Gen! the at- 
tack on Savannah, he sent Col. Cam- 
bray & myself to Count D’Estaign who 
had requested that an American Officer 
or two might be sent with him, while at 
sea & after landing until Gen' Lincoln 
arrived, when I joined my Regiment, & 
was with it during the Siege & in the 
assault. I therefore witnessed the whole 
progress of this abortive attempt; but I 
never then or since; but on this occa- 
sion, heard an imputation cast on any 
corps of the American Army. If I had 
not already used the old man’s privilege, 
by trespassing so long on your patience, 
I would give you a detail of this unfor- 
tunate attempt, but I shall rest in con- 
fidence that on a reperusal, you will 
think it right so to modify this para- 
graph, as, if there be any testimony of 
the misbehavior of either of the Amer- 
ican Corps, it may be designated, or the 
whole absolved from an imputation 
which I believe neither of them merited. 

I will take the liberty of mentioning 
before I conclude, an error in the narra- 


tive relating to Gen, Lincoln. It is in| 
Vol. 1", pg 296, where you state that | 


after the fall of Charleston Gen! Lincoln 
retired “under a great deal of unmerit- 
“ed censure to be no more called into 
“service in the field.” The epithet “ un- 
“merited” certainly evinces that you had 
no intention of depreciating the charac- 
ter of my worthy old Commander & 
friend. The mistake has however in 
some degree this effect, because the real 
state of the case certainly redounds 
much more to his credit, which is that 
notwithstanding his recent ill success in 
Charleston, his merits & his talents were 
80 justly appreciated by those who were 
the most competent judges, that after 
his exchange he was again actively em- 
ployed in the Northern Army & accom- 
panied Gen' Washington to Yorktown, 
where on the surrender of Earl Corn- 
wallis, he was the Officer appointed to 








receive his submission & his Sword. 
Soon after this he was appointed to act 
as Secretary of War. 

If, Sir, my expressions have conveyed 
my real sentiments, you will be convinced 
that the above remarks have been 
dictated by no unfriendly motives, but 
from a sense of what I thought the oc- 
casion required of me; & froma desire 
that a work which I think calculated to 
commemorate with justice the services 
of a most deserving officer, & at the 
same time to do credit to its Author & 
to the literary character of our State, 
may be as exempt as possible from 
error. 

I have requested my Son Cotesworth 
to wait upon you with this letter, & if 
you have no prospect of issuing soon an- 
other edition of your Work, to concert 
with you on the most unexceptionable 
mode in which my testimony & opinion 
on those subjects may be made known; 
accompanied if you choose it, by such 
remarks as you may think proper to 
make thereon. I am with great respect 
& esteem Dear Sir 


Your Obedient Servant 
Tuomas PINCKNEY. 
Hon. Wiiusam Joxunson. 


V.—STRICTURES ON GEN. BROWN’S 
REPORT ON THE BATTLE OF 
LUNDY’S LANE.* 


BY GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Geneva, September 5" 1814. 
Dear Colonel, 
Your letter of the 24 Instant, is as hon- 
orable to your magnanimity, as a 
conduct in the action of the 25 July 


was pre-eminently daring and efficient. 
I am, myself much dissatisfied with 


the Official report of that battle. I agree 


* From the papers of General Brady , in my possession. Ep 
Hist. Mae. 
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with you that Colonel Brady has been 

eatly neglected—that the good con- 

uct and antry of Lieu: Colonel 
Leavenworth should have been hand- 
somely noticed,—but I do not agree with 
you, my dear Colonel, that it was the 
good fortune of either of those merito- 
rious Officers, or, of any other engaged 
on that day, to equal the act of turning 
the enemy’s left flank &c. &c. &c. 

The intrepidity and coolness of Colonel 
Brady could not have been surpassed ; 
he was greatly exposed, (within half 
musket shot of the enemy) for a consid- 
erable time; he maintained his ground, 
he eens his duty to my satisfaction, 
and is entitled to the esteem and grati- 
tude of his Countrymen,—he has mine in 
a high degree. Lieut Colonel Leaven- 
worth did all that man could have done 





in the several conspicuous situations he 
was placed in, and added largely to the 
fame, previously acquired on the plains 
of Chippewa. 


Poor Lieut Colonel M.Niel! he was 
unfortunately too early wounded, after 
shewing his noble front to the Enemy. 
I trust in God he will recover his health 


and save his limb, that the Country may | task 


not lose his valuable Services. 

To have fought and bled on the same 
field with the noble spirits I have men- 
tioned, and at the head of the bravest 
band of veterans is indeed my highest 
honor. To neglect them willfully, were 
in me shame, and infamy in the extreme. 
No: altho’ I do not see how my feeble 
pen or voice can do justice to exalted 
merit; something shall be attempted. 
Full reparation I fear cannot be obtained, 
my unfortunate situation since the action 
of the 25 is known; and you know also 
my repeated endeavors to obtain justice 
for my Brigade in respect to the battle 
of Chippewa. Notwithstanding the Bre- 
vets this has not been effected. The 
Nation has been more injured than our- 
selves; for it remains yet to be told; 
(and it can be told, on the fullest and 
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most unquestionable evidence) that 
eleven hundred and fifty American troops 
(the 1 Brigade) and Towson’s Company 
of Artillery, defeated in open field, and 
drove one and an half miles, on their 
strong works, TWENTY ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY British REGULARS, who had advanced 
upon us in all the pride of an anticipated 
triumph ;—this has not been told; altho’ 
the circumstances of the Nation at the 
time, required that it should be told in 
the strongest terms. And why? per- 
haps the reporter expected it might at 
some future period appear, that ne had 
nothing to do in the event !—The report 
of the Second action is, if possible, yet 
more lame and imperfect, unjust and 
incomplete. Let us admit the excuse of 
the writer, that he was himself wound-. 
ed and confined, and let us remember 
another fact; that he saw but little of 
the action; we shall still have to come 
to the conclusion, that it requires as 
much ability to report a successful action, 
as to fight one. Major Gen B—— 
however he may stand with the nation 
has not afforded sufficient evidence to 
the Army, that he is competent to either 


Iam aware that I may be accused of 
ingratitude for the expression of such 
sentiments; I may be reminded that 
Major General B—— has said, that to 
me, more than &c: he was indebted for 
the victory of the 5", leaving you thereby 
to suppose, if you will, the nation under 
a like obligation to himself. Better that 
he had confined himself to a simple 
statement of facts. I might have dis- 
pensed with his comments and his 
praises. 

These Sentiments it may be improper 
to make public, before the conclusion of 
the Campaign, and in the mean time I 
know not what to do in relation to our 
injured brother Officers: I cannot avail 
myself of the public prints with military 
propriety, and tho’ I should make a 
statement to the Secretary of War, the 
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letter would not be published ’till the 
end of the Campaign—if then. 

I shall send a copy of your Letter to 
Lieut: Colonel Leavenworth, and you are 
at Liberty to Shew this to Colonel Brady, 
and, if you see him, to Lieu* Col. 
MNiel. 

That you may soon get the better of 
your wounds, and long enjoy the high 
reputation you have won, is the fervent 
prayer of 

Yours Sincerely 
W. Scorr. 


To Lieu" Col: Jessup. 


VI—DETAILS OF THE CONTRO- 
VERSY BETWEEN THE REGU- 
LARS AND VOLUNTEERS, IN RE- 
LATION TO THE PART TAKEN 
BY EACH IN THE CAPTURE OF 
BATTERY NO. 1. AND OTHER 
WORKS AT THE EAST END OF 
THE CITY OF MONTEREY, ON THE 
21st OF SEPTEMBER, 1846.* 


BY COLONEL ELECTUS BACKUS, U.S. A. 


In the Daily Globe of March 5", 1858, 
Genl Quitman is reported to have said— 
“T was an eye witness on another field 
“of the efficiency, steadiness & gallantry 
“of volunteers. The gallant Mississippi 
“and 1* Tennessee Regts, under Colonel 
“Jefferson Davis, & Colonel Campbell, 
“marched for two miles,under an unceas- 
“ing fire, and carried the works, on the 
“east side of the city of Monterey, from 
“which,—and I say it, without desiring to 
“reflect on the Regulars, — the regular 
“force, superior in numbers, had been 
“repulsed. I say they were repulsed, be- 
“cause the fact is true. They were re- 
“pulsed but it was with immense loss. 
“A great number of officers fell. No 


* Like the article, from the same pen, in the July number 
of the Magazine, the following was communicated to me by 
the gallant author of it, since deceased. H, B. D, 
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“troops could have fought better,* than 
“Col Garlands, Yet they were repulsed, 
“and the Batteries, were carried by my 
“ Brigade of Volunteers. Tell me then 
“about Volunteers running at the Ist 
“ fire.”+ 


REPLY.————- On the 21* of Sept. 
1846, the troops under Genl Taylors or- 
ders, assaulted the defensive works, at 
the eastern extremity of Monterey. One 
Battery, & two interior works, only, were 
carried. The 1st work, the Tannery, was 
carried by Capt Backus (under Col Gar- 
lands orders) with 88 men, soon after 8. 
Oclock, a. m. The 2d work, (the distil- 
lery) was silenced, and abandoned by the 
Mexicans, at about 10. a.m. This was also 
effected by a portion of Col Garlands 
command (under Capt Backus.) . Gen' 
Quitmans Brigade was not yet ordered 
to town.{ The Battery, No. 1., fell at 12. 
m. (when Quitmans Brigade came in,) 
& Genl Taylor divides the credit of car- 
rying this work, between Capt Backus, 
with about siaty Regulars; and Genl 
Quitman, with a Brigade of Volunteers.§ 


IN REFERENCE TO NUMBERS. 


Genl Garland marched to town, with 
the following Regulars. 1* Infy. 187— 
3" Infy. 296 = 483. The Baltimore Bat- 
tallion not Regulars, 334—817—But 
the Baltimorans were not in the fight— 
They dispersed & fled—They were 
Volunteers & not counted by Genl Quit- 
man,—so that Garlands force on his ar- 
rival in town, was only 483,— Quitmans 
force was 877. men as follows. Mississippi 
Reg' 434, Tennessee Regt 443 = 877.— 
The only Regulars employed against Bat- 
tery No. 1, were about 80or 90 men of the 
ist Infy under Capt Backus—and after 
Col Garland had retired, about 90 men of 





* He should have excepted Volunteers. E, B, 
+ The underscoring is my own. E. B. 
+ See Henry’s letters & Kinney’s letter. E. B. 


§ See Genl Taylors Report of Oct. 9th, 1846, also Henrys & 
Kinneys letters. E. B. 
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the. 4th Infy, approached Battery No. 1, 
& were paralyzed by its fire. These 
troops were not under Col Garland. He 
had retired.* Deduct Garlands whole 
force from Quitmans, & it leaves Quit- 
mans superiority 394—If you deduct 
from Quitmans force, (877,),all the troops 
of the 1st & 4th, employed against Battery 
No. 1, (180) it leaves Quitmans superior- 
ity 697.—The 34 Infy, was not employed 
against Battery No. 1:—These figures 
will hardly support Genl Quitmans as- 
sertions.t 

Genl Quitmans Brigade was mustered 
into service a few months previously 
with (vss oss) 1974 men. He had been 
in no action—“ Volunteers never desert.” 
yet he was reduced at this early day to 
877 men. Loss—1097.—How did it 
happen ? 


Was GaranD, oR THE REGULARS REPULSED ? 


He was not repulsed. He ordered his 
troops to retire, after he was advised to 
A part of his troops under Capt 


do so. 
Backus, did not receive the order—& did 
not retire. Two officerst and about 60 
or 80 men, were not repulsed, but re- 
mained in town all day and all night, 
even after Genl Quitman & his Brigade 
of Volunteers, had returned to camp. 
Col Garland was not pressed, at the time 
he retired any more than Genl Quit- 
man was, when he retired. Both as- 
saulted Fort Diablo and the trenches 
adjacent—both failed to carry them— 
and both retired under orders, & with- 
out compulsion. 

Soon after the Battle of Monterey, 
Genl Butler, stated to Genl Taylor, 
“that Capt Backus was not within 
“musket range of No.1. Battery on the 
“21st of Sept.” An Engineer officer 
had estimated his distance, (the Tan- 


* See Henrys letters. KE. B. 


t For the figures, see Gen] Taylors return of troops made 
on the 21st of Sept. 1846. E. B, 


¢t Capt Backus & Capt. J. M. Scott. E. B. 
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nery,) from the distillery, at 120 yards. 
Capt Backus, in his report, made the 
same estimate. Genl Taylor ordered the 
ground measured; It was measured by 
Dr. Laub, now Surgeon U.S. A. at Fort 
Columbus, N. Y. & he certified to the 
distance being 117 yards and three- 
fourths of a yard. In the next place, 
Genl Twiggs, Genl Hamer, & Col Gar- 
land were appointed a commission, & 
sent to town to examine my position & 
report an opinion. Iwas ordered to go 
I did s0. 
Their opinion was strongly in my favor, 
& Genl Hamer strenuously defended my 
claims, (without my knowledge at the 
time,) against the claims of the Volun- 
teers. 

Col McClung of the Mississippi Regt. 
sent me a message by a Capt. McAllister, 
“that he, McClung, was the Ist man who 
“entered Battery ‘No. 1.—but that when 
“he entered, not a live Mexican was in 
“the work. They had retired, & he 
“saw a small party of Regular troops in 
“advance of him. He did not know who 
“they were, but was informed they be- 
“ longed to, Capt Backus’s Company.” 

A day or two after the battle, but 
before any controversy was developed, 
Col Campbell of the Tennessee Regt, said 
to Col Henry Whiting, Qr. Mr. that, 
“for some reason which he could not un- 
“derstand, when Quitmans Brigade ar- 
“rived within a few hundred yards of 
“ Battery No. 1., the firing entirely ceased.” 
Col Whiting replied, “it was because 
“the enemy had retired, & was pursued 
“by Capt. Backus.” This conversation 
was repeated to me a day or two after by 
Col. Whiting. 

The advance of Genl Quitmans Brig- 
ade undoubtedly hastened the retreat of 
the Mexicans, but the fire of Capt. 
Backus’s command on their rear, must 
have been a positive incentive, to a 
change of position, which can not be 
ignored, or overlooked. 

Gen] Quitman says, “his Brigade ad- 
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“vanced under an unceasing fire for two 
“miles.” The absurdity of the remark 
could only excite a smile with those who 
saw the ground. For two miles, read 
1000 yards. Capt Henry says 500 yards, 
but I think it may be 1000 yards across 
the plain where Quitmans Brigade ad- 
vanced. Twelve years after this occur- 
rence, Gen Quitman, in his place in 
Congress, made the statement at the 
head of this article, & if uncontradicted, 
it would become a matter of history. I 
have endeavored to refute it, by docu- 
ments which can not be controverted, & 
whether I have succeeded or not, I know 
the fact, that the whole statement was 
unjust, and an excessive exaggeration. 
An answer was written for publication 
two years ago, but suppressed on account 
of Genl Quitmans decease. 


VIL—NORTH AMERICAN’ ROCK. 
WRITING AND OTHER ABORIGI- 
NAL MODES OF RECORDING 
AND TRANSMITTING THOUGHT.* 


BY THOMAS EWBANK, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The discovery or alleged discovery of 
inscribed stones keeps alive discussion 
on the subject. A volume recently pub- 
lished, ‘Memoirs of the Anthropological 
Society of London, refers to a stone axe 
described in the proceedings of the 
American Ethnological Society of 1860. 
The writer observes that it may be an 
aboriginal implement, but the inscrip- 
tion he considers “a modern joke of seme 
“smart Yankee.” As the relic was at m 
request sent to the Society, I think it 
proper to state that not a circumstance 
relating to its discovery justifies the im- 
promptu decision. I believe it a moral 
impossibility for the old and respectable 
family on whose ground it was ploughed 


* Read before the New York Historical and Ethnological 
Societies, May 7, 1866. 
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up to lend themselves to a fraud, and 
the late Dr. Evans was not one easily 
duped—of a cool and cautious tempera- 
ment, familiar with the country’s anti- 
quities, a lover of science and, let me 
add, a member of the Society of Friends. 
Nor was there much, if anything, in the 
inscription itself suggestive of deception, 
unless to minds previously disposed to 
suspect it, 
‘Must we all condemn and all distrust, 
Because some are false and come unjust.” 

If the inscription be a joke, I should 
say it is not a ‘modern’ one; but that 
its author had passed away ere the open- 
ing of the present, if not a preceding cen- 
tury. The sture may have been turned 
up a hundred times, so little was there 
to distinguish it in the eye of a plough- 
man from others in the soil—soil rich in 
Indian relics. 

Those whose fondness for jokes leads 
them in this direction hope to witness 
their success—to see them lake. The 
only one worth mentioning that I re- 
member was by the waggish Editor of 
the New Orleans Picayune, some years 
ago. He announced the discovery of a 
Greek MS. that promised a stream of 
light on the ancient history of the Con- 
tinent. Two or three over-credulous 
antiquaries at the North were in rap- 
tures, and besought him to hasten litho- 
graphic fac-similes. He blandly advised 
them to look at the date of the paper. 
It was the first of April. Smart Yankees 
are little disposed to get up jokes in 
carved stone or aught else that do not 
pay. The Mormon plates mentioned by 
this critic were, like the Greek docu- 


Y|ment, a myth. The Indian figments 


imposed by Domenech on the French 
Government press could not have in- 
duced an American publisher to print 
the first page or pay for a single en- 
graving. 

As for manufacturing antiques, that 
may answer in Egypt and other parts of 
the East. There can never be a market 
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tor them here if even honest labor were 
not vastly more profitable. It is, more- 
over, incredible that any respectable 
citizen can be tempted to incur the risk 
of being proclaimed a compound of the 
fool one 


the fraud the more acute the punish- 
ment. Few impostors have surpassed 
Psalmanazar in learning, invention, as- 
surance and success, and assuredly none 
in mental suffering. At the age of 
thirty-two he awoke to the ignominy of 
his course and withdrew from public 
notice to his death in 1762. Thirty 
years of anguish and remorse! 
no information as to his parentage and 


native country. Asa matter of course, | 


the axe was left by the Ethnological 
Society to take its place among things 
of uncertain origin till Time, the great 
expositor, reveals their real value. 

Of remains of barbarous or semi-bar- 
barous people, marks or ‘signs’ painted on 
skins and scratched or cut on wood and 
stone are the most barren of information. 
Other antiquities generally speak in 


knaye, and leaving the stain on | 
his descendants. The more successful | 


He left | 
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language readily understood. However | 


imperfect in form or fabrication, they 
seldom leave room to doubt the purposes 
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the natives would have ‘touched or 


thought of touching. Unless accom- 
panied with other and very marked 
advances in civilization, the hypothesis 
is untenable. 

American inscriptions are of two kinds 
or classes: 

1. Those in Gothic, Hebrew or other 
recognized languages. By some, these 
are ascribed to ancient colonists, and by 
others denounced as modern forgeries. 
In one respect, it matters little which 
party is right, as they are not claimed to 

e of native origin. If genuine and of 
remote date, they might sustain the in- 
trusive theory of transient visitors or 
local settlers, just as the current preva- 
lence of Spanish, Portuguese and Eng- 
lish tongues prove a modern occupation, 
but that would give them no more claim 
to an indigene parentage than the head- 
stones in our grave-yards or inscriptions 
on our coffins. 

2. Those of unknown characters, or 

artly unknown, found mostly on rocks 


| 1n distant and divers parts of the country. 


Such only can safely be attributed to the 
red race. But as a few rude figures 


bear resemblance to letters, they present 


an enigma which some have solved, or 


for which they were made, and the thought to solve, by assigning to them 
social condition of tribes that used them. | comparatively modern dates. The de- 
Such things are always vernacular and | cision may be right, but the test is un- 
everywhere. They abound too, whereas | philosophical and unreliable. It does 


inscriptions are few, inexplicable and 
dumb. Nota syllable has been got out 


| 


not follow that an inscription must be of 
civilized origin because some of its char- 


of them this side of Mexico. Judging | acters resemble letters in Eastern writ- 
from absence of arrangement, poverty of | ings, nor yet that ancient-like characters 


design and execution, they indicate a 


condition of life little, if any, in advance | 


of the 

ever, ot 
acters occur, and thence infer a connexion 
with foreign people through travellers 
or settled colonists. This may have been 


pecs tribes. There are, how- 


in modern inscriptions are derived from 
the ancients. Another proposition is, 


| that American aborigines had no concep- 


ers who think alphabetical char- | 


tion of phonetic symbols; hence, inscrip- 
tions on which such occur are either 
foreign or forged. The strongest proof 
of the Grave Creek pebble not being of 


the case, but it lacks sufficient proof.| Indian origin would be its characters 


Elemental forms of foreign literature, 
could they have been comprehended, 
would certainly have been the last things 


1 


ielding intelligent information as sym- 
hols of sounds. They are arranged in 


three parallel lines, as in a book, but 
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there is nothing like that observable on 
rocks; on the contrary, the figures gene- 


rally present a jumble of groups and | 
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either to administer the Lord’s Supper 
or to baptize a convert; and every move- 
ment was subordinate to, and for the 


single marks that appear to have little | especial benefit of, the parish Episcopa- 
connexion with each other, as if the | lian Church. 


work of individuals on different times 
and occasions. There is, in truth, no 
more resemblance between North Ameri- 
can rock-writing and inscriptions of 
Assyria and the East than between a 
child’s unintelligible scrawls on paper 
and a printed page. To my mind, no- 
thing is more palpable than that phonetic 
characters were as worthless to the authors 
of rock inscriptions as are their signs to 
us, and that they were incapable of the 
blunder of presenting to the eye sym- 
bols addressed to the ear. The latter 


would have been as inexplicable to them 
as are cabalistic figures on physicians’ 
prescriptions to our children. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


VIIL—WHAT ARE THE METHO- 
DISTS CELEBRATING? 


The vast body of Methodists through- 
out the United States are joyfully cele- 
brating a Centenary, but a Centenary of 
what, seems to be, by some at least, 
misunderstood. It is our purpose, re- 
spectfully to show just what the mem- 





bers of this wide-spread and honored 
denomination are doing and just what 
they are not doing. 

They are celebrating the Centennial | 
Anniversary of the introduction of Meth- | 
odism in America, not that of the estab- | 
lishment of a Methodist Church, as such, 
in this country; and it will be well for | 
those who shall talk on this subject, to | 
bear this fact in mind. 

The truth is, the American Methodists | 
of 1766-85 were avowed Episcopalians ; | 
their preachers were only “ preachers,” | 
not Pastors—not one of whom was allowed | 


We have before us a copy of the Min- 
utes of some Conversations between the 
Preachers in connection with Rev. John 
Wesley, Philadelphia, June, 1773—the 
first “General Conference” in America 
—during which “the following Rules 
“were agreed to” by all the Preachers 
present: 

“], Every preacher who acts in con- 
“nection with Mr. Wesley and the breth- 
“ren who labour in America, is strictly. 
“70. AVOID ADMINISTERING THE ORDINANCES 
“or Baptism aND THE Lorp’s Supper. 

“2. All the people among the labour to 
“be EARNESTLY EXHORTED TO ATTEND THE 
“CHURCH, AND TO RECEIVE THE ORDINANCES - 
“pHeRE; but in a particular manner to 
“press the people in Maryland and 
“Virginia, to the observance of this 
“ minute. 

“3. No person or persons to be admit- 
“ted to our love feast, oftener than twice 
“or thrice, unless they become members; 
“and none to be admitted to the Society 
“meeting more than thrice.” 

It will be seen from this authoritative 
testimony that the Methodists of 1766- 
85 were only a “Society” within “the 
Church”: Mr. Wesley’s letter “To Dr. 
“Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our Brethren in 
“North America”, dated “Bristol, Sep- 
“tember 10th. 1784”, shows that, at that 


| date, even, none of his preachers had been 


ordained—Francis Asbury was not even a 
Deacon, before 1785, as will be seen in 
Section IV. of the Form of Discipline, 
Edit. N. Y. 1789. 

No one will pretend that an unofficial 
member of any “Society ” can administer 
a Sacrament: Mr. Wesley’s own Sunday 
service of the Methodists—the “Methodist 
“Prayer Book”— in the Ordination ser- 
vice of Deacons, thus tells us what a 
Deacon might do: “It pertaineth to the 
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“office of a Deacon, to assist the Elder in 
“Divine Service, and especially when he 


“ministereth theHolyCommunion, to help 
“him in the distinction thereof, and to 


“read and expound the Holy Scriptures; | 


“to instruct the youth, and in the absence 
“of the Elder, to Baptize. And further- 
“more, it is his office to search for sick, 
“poor, and impotent, that they may be 
“visited and relieved.” (Edit. London, 
1786, PP. 287, 288.) 

It will be seen that even Francis As- 
bury, prior to 1785, was disqualified for 
the administration of an ordinance; but 
it was equally certain that, prior to that 
date, there was not a Methodist Church 
in the country, to which such Ordinances 
were necessary ; neither was there a Meth- 
odist Pastor. All this is evident from 
the Minutes of some Conversations between 
‘the Ministers and Preachers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, at a General Con- 
Ference held at Baltimore, January, 1785, 
and the first perfected Form of Discipline, 
Section IV.; and it seems proper to re- 
mind some of our friends that, prior to 
1785, Methodists were necessar 


dy Epis- 
copalians of the British Established 
Church; that those who taught them 
were simply “Preachers”; that their 
church edifices were simply “Preaching- 
houses”; that even Francis Asbury was, 


aes made successively a Dea- 
con, Elder, and Bishop; and that not 
before January, 1785, was there a Meth- 
odist Church, as such, in America, nor 
a Methodist Pastor. 

Let all honor be paid to the memory of 
the zealous, God-fearing founders of the 
Methodist Church in this country; let 
songs of Thanksgiving and Praise arise 
throughout the land, for the glorious 
success which has followed their devo- 
tion and disinterested labor; but do not 
let inconsiderate speakers and writers 
claim for the pioneers in their cause, 
what they would disclaim were they 


now living. — 
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|IX—THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CON. 
STITUTION OF 1779. 


| Captain Goopwu’s brief notice of the 
| Constitutional Convention in New Hamp- 
shire, in the last number of the Macazinz, 
has recalled to my memory a ciever per- 
formance of Dr. Be.xnap, relating to the 
work of that body, which I found in one 
of the newspapers of the day, preserved 
in the collection made by Dr. Gorpon, 
the historian of the American Revolution. 
His index to the volume refers to it as 


“Mr. Belknap’s Pennycook Egg, A Bur- 
“lesque on the proposed N. H. Con- 
“stitution and which promoted the 
“ Rejection of it.” 

{From the Independent Ledger: July 26, 1779.) 


Messrs. DRAPER and FoLsom: 

Notwithstanding all the strange stories which 
have been told in the papers, I question whether 
you have printed any that exceeds the following, 
which you may depend upon for fact, and which 
lately happened at Pennycook in New Hamp- 
shire. 

A large speckled Hen, which had been sitting 
on her nest, at times, for a twelvemonth, did on 
the fifth of June last produce an egg of an un- 
common kind, which is now carrying about for 
a sight. I shall attempt to give you some 
description of it, with the conjectures of the 
virtuosi upon it. As the shell is happily trans- 
parent the inside may be perfectly well seen. 
The white appears exceeding thin and rare with 
here and there a black spot. This rarity of the 
white is thought to be occasioned by some defect 
in the nutritive faculty of the hen; for as this 
surrounding fluid is supposed to be intended to 
mollify the yolk and preserve it in a state of 
fecundity, it is conjectured that this fluid in its 
present state is insufficient for the purpose, and 
that the spots in it are rather signs of putrefac- 
tion than preservation. However, as reasoning 
from an analogy is not always conclusive we do 
not pronounce positively on the matter. The 
yolk which appears somewhat obscurely indeed 
thro’ the external coverings, has been examined 
with a good wicroscope in a clear sun, and those 
who have the best skill in such matters conjec- 
ture that it contains a bird not of the right sort; 
but what it is they are not agreed. Some suppos- 
ing the hen would not have ingendered with a 
bird of another species, except in thenight, imagine 
it to be an owl or a whippoorwill. Others insist 
upon it to be a hawk, and even go so far as to 
pretend they can discover the beak and talons, 
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but they can account for it no other way than 
by proposing a rape to have been committed on 
the hen :—For my own part, having been pretty 
exact in my enquiries and observations, I suspect 
it will prove a lousy chick of the degenerate 
British breed, vulgarly titled omnipotent; for a 
cock of that species has of late been seen hover- 
ing about the yard where the hen was kept. If 
it should prove to be the case, it would be’a pity 
the egg should not be crushed in the shell, as the 


owner of the hen is an honest man, and would be | 


glad to live peaceably with his neighbours, and 
has been somewhat remarkable in his time for 
breeding a number of game cocks, which have 
been of service in defending his own and their 
yards from birds of prey; and if he should live 
to see peaceable times again, intends to supply 
the markets with good poultry. I am informed 
the hen seems inclined to keep her nest, and if 
allowed to brood her egg, it is supposed will 
hatch about the third Tuesday in September 
next; and I think it proper to publish this 
account that the friends of the honest man may 
before that time interpose, and advise him not to 
spoil his breed of poultry ; as much better cocks 
may be obtained, and a better breed be propa- 
gated with a little more expence; which in the 
end will prove a lasting benefit to himself and 
the public. 

P. 8. Perhaps the ingenious Mr. Hazard may 
be glad of this egg to hang up among other curi- 
osities in this collection, as a Lusus Nature or an 
American absurdity. 


The playful reference to Mr. Hazarp | 
appears to have been misunderstood, | 


and led to the following explanation in 
a subsequent number of the paper: 

{From the Independent Ledger: August 2, 1779.) 
Messrs. Printers, 

The Publisher of the account of a late extra- 
ordinary production at Pennycook, which was 
printed in your last paper is sorry to find that the 
design of that publication has been misunderstood, 
and that some have supposed a reflection upon Mr. 
Hazard was intended, as he had taken the liberty 
to mention that Gentleman’s name. He therefore 
thus publicly declares that he had no such intention, 
nor doth he believe that Mr. Hazard had any 
interest in or connection with the political trans- 
action alluded to therein. 


I trust that Capt. Goopwin or some 
other New Hampshire correspondent will 
be able to reproduce the work of the 
Convention. Every illustration of the 
Constitutional labors of that period in all 
the States is significant, and may prove 
important. G. H. M. 
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X. NOTES. 


Tae Unrrartan Cuurcu at Baurimore.— 
In the interesting biographical sketch of 
Mr. Sparks, in a recent number of the 
Historica, Macazine, the singular fact of 
the names of four of the Pastors of the 
above church being of an inflammable 
nature, is mentioned, viz. Sparks, Green- 
wood, Furness, and Burnap. The writer 
might have extended his list still fur- 
ther, as Dr. Bellows and Rev. Mr. Cole 
supplied the pulpit after the resignation 
of Mr. Sparks; so that the list would 
read, Sparks, Greenwood, Furness, Bel- 
lows, Cole, and Burnap. 

Washington, D. C. R. 


Anecpote or General Brappock.—Gen- 
eral Braddock, to whom I had been known 
from my infancy, and who was particular- 
ly fond of me, the evening before his 

eparture for America supped with me, 
accompanied by his two aides-de-camp, 
Major Burton and Capt.Orme. Before we 


parted, the General told me he should 
never see me more; for he was going, with 
a handful of men, to conquer whole na- 
tions; and to do this they must cut their 
way through unknown woods. He pro- 
duced a map of the country, saying at the 
same time, “Dear Pop, we are sent like 
sacrifices to thealtar.” The event of the 
expedition too fatally verified the Gener- 
al’s expectations. On going away, he put 
into my hands a paper, which proved to be 
his will. As he did not doubt my being 
married to Mr. Calcroft, from his apparent 
fondness for me, from the alteration in 
my behaviour, and from the preference I 
had given to him before Mr. Metham, he 
had made him his sole executor, leavin 
me only the plate which he had setieived 
as the usual perquisite from Government 
on his nomination. The death of this 
second father (as she calls him), we are 
afterwards told, threw her into a fever.— 
From An Apology for the Life of George 
Anne Bellamy. London, 1785. K. 
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XIL—PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


1—Tae New EncGLtAND NovuMISMATIC AND 
ArcH#oLoGIcaL Socrery. 


Boston, Thursday, July 20.—Theregular month- 
ly meeting of this Society was held at its rooms, 
this evening; Mr. C. R. Williams, Vice-President 
from Vermont, in the chair. After the transac- 
tion of the regular business, an interesting rae 
relating to “ Ancient Coins and the Rise and Fall 
“of Numismatic Art in the Middle Ages” was 
read before the Society. Donations were received 
from Messrs. Fellows, Cook, Childs, and others, 
and the thanks of the Society tendered. Among 
the coins were a proof set of the five, three, two, 
and one cent pieces of 1866 ; a number of various 
coins, and Continental bills of the State of New 
Jersey ; a copy of “Willard’s History of Green- 
field, Mass., 1838,’ and copies of the “ Penny 
Magazine, 1836,” etc. Mr. Chadbourne exhibited 
@ fine collection of Congressional Medals; and 
an excellent set of Napoleon medals, and an 
ancient medal bearing the busts of Christ and 
Mary on the obverse, and of Peter and Paul on 
the reverse, were exhibited by Mr. Fellows. The 
Society spent a short time in the discussion of 


their favorite topics, and then adjourned. 


2.—Tue Boston Numismatic Socrery. 


Boston, Thursday, July 5.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of this Society was held this afternoon- 
enty-one volumes of old German works on coins 
and medals, illustrated with many interesting 
plates, were received from Mr. John K. Curtis, of 
New York. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Curtis, and he was unanimously elected a Corre- 
sponding Member. Dr. Green exhibited several 
varieties of the Massachusetts half cent for 1787 
and 1788 ; and Mr. Davenport a proof of the five- 
cent piece of the new emission. The President 
read the following sketch of “An Early Boston 
“ Numismatist.” 

In the correspondence of John Andrews, of 
Boston, with Mr. Wm. -Barrell, of Philadelphia, 
just published by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in their sixth volume of Proceedings, un- 
der date of Dec. 25th, 1772, Mr. Andrews says: 

“Yesterday your Aunt Anna spent the day 
“with us, ot I like her very much; more 
“especially as she has promised to rummage up 
“and make mea present of an ancient Roman 
“coin, (one of the twelve Cexsars) which will make 
“me possessed of five of that kind, besides a variety 
“of more modern ones, having lately made an ac- 
“quisition of one of Claudius Ceesar’s and another 
“of Domitian’s; and this day bought for old silver 
*a fine large medal of y° Emperor Constantine y« 
“Great’s. I mention this that in case.any of the 
“kind that are genuine should come within your 


“knowledge, you would, if possible, procure them 
“for me.” Proceedings, 322. 

Mr. L. M. Sargent says: 

“JT remember John Andrews, his trim dress 
“and white-top boots and powdered hair. He 
“was small of stature. When I knew him he 
“occupied a beautiful estate at the northerly 
“corner of Winter and Tremont (then Common) 
“streets—an antique wooden house in the midst 
“of a delightful garden, extending down Winter 
“street, in rear to what is now Hamilton place. 
“This house was once occupied by Sir Francis 
“Bernard, probably till the year of his recall, 
“1769. My mother once pointed out to me the 
“chamber she occupied when she made a visit to 
“the Bernards. At a later period this estate was 
“occupied by Earl Percy.” Do. 321. 

John Andrews was a selectman of Boston in 
1785, and continued in that office uutil 1790, 
when he declined to serve longer. He was a 
hardware merchant, and kept at No. 4 Union 
street. His name appears in the first Boston Di- 
rectory of 1789. He afterwards removed to Ja- 
maica Plain, and was the attached friend and 
neighbor of the late Rev. Thomas Gray, D.D. 

Upon thedecease of Mr. Henry Andrews, of this 
city, about three years since, the son of John An- 
drews, the collection formed by the father, after 
passing through the hands of an elder brother, 
who died some thirty years ago, came to light 
from its place of deposit, where it had lain since 
the death of the last-named. The Secretary of 
this Society became its purchaser. Among sev- 
eral hundred specimens were the “N. E.” shillings 
the first coinage of “1652,” and the second known 
specimen of the same type, of the “III” pence; the 
other being in the collection in the library of 
Yale College, New Haven. 

A letter was also read from the Secretary, Mr. 
Appleton, dated London, June 15, containing an 
account of the American coins and medals in the 
great collection at Paris, which,owing to M.Vatte- 
mere’s exertions, is said to present by far the best 
display of American pieces in Europe. 

The meeting adjourned until the first Thursday 
in October. 


3.—Nerw Yor«k Historicat Socrery. 


An adjourned meeting of the Society was 
held at its Hall, on Tuesday evening, June 19th, 
President de Peyster in the chair. 

After the approval of the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting, the President communicated a 
resolution of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, returning thanks for 
the invitation extended to that body to visit the 
rooms of the Society. 

The Librarian reported donations to the So- 
or: since the last meeting, from Hon. W. A. 
Darling, Mercantile Library Association, G. J. 
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Adler, Chamber of Commerce, D. Appleton & 
Co., Emory Washburn, Orsamus H. Marshall, 
Frank Moore, Doct. A. K. Gardner, John Gro- 
shon, 8. Alofsen, Judge Peabody, John Adriance, 
William B. Taylor, Doct. Winslow Lewis, and 
Col. G. E. Baldwin. 

Mr. Benjamin R. Winthrop, in behalf of the 
Executive Committee, reported favorably on the 
propositions for membership which had been 
referred to it; and, no ballot having been de- 
manded, the candidates were duly elected. 

Mr. Winthrop, from the same Committee, also 
reported that pursuant to reference, it had pre- 

ared a Minute and Resolutions on the death of 

eneral Scott, which would be presented, in the 
course of the evening, by General Dix. 

The Recording Secretary presented the final 
Report of the Committee on the Publication 
Fund, which was duly accepted, and the Com- 
mittee discharged. ; 

Six gentlemen were nominated for Resident 
Membership; and their names were duly re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

General Dix, after some remarks, submitted 
the following Preamble and Resolutions: 

“Wivxrrevp Scort, Lieutenant-General of the 
Army of the United States of America, died at 
West Point, on the twenty-ninth day of May, 
1866, aged nearly eighty years. Born in Vir- 
ginia in 1786, Scott was devoted to the service 
of his country, from early manhood to his last 
hour. Entering its army in 1808, when he was 
twenty-two years old, he rose from the rank of 
Captain, to die the chief commander of the mili- 
tary force of the nation. In our war with Great 
Britain, his young valor was conspicuous; and 
his grateful countrymen thanked him by their 
Congress. In our later war with Mexico, his ma- 
turer genius led our triumphant expedition into 
the ancient stronghold of the Aztecs. The 
American Congress thanked him again; and, 
with one accord, the Old world and the New 
placed ‘ the Conqueror of Peace’ in the first rank 
of Generals. By his sound judgment, Scott ar- 
ranged international questions which threatened 
new wars. At length, when domestic treason 
jeopardied our Union, his ripened skill and pru- 
dence saved our capital from imminent peril, 
while his timely patriotism helped the Republic 
through the agony of her greatest danger. And 
then, the wounded veteran—too infirm to repeat 
the active services of his earlier days—resigned 
into the hands of his own military scholars, 
the duty of leading our armies to victory. 
Eminent as a: soldier, Winfield Scott was 
scarcely less prominent as a civilian. Honest, 
brave, patriotic, never forgetting that he was an 
American gentleman, one of the last of the old 
heroes of our Republic has gone down to his 
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grave, in the fullness of age, honored and 
mourned by the people he served so long and 
loved so well. 

“The death of such an illustrious citizen is an 
event which universal chronology must always 
mark. 

“It is therefore, Reso.tvep, that The New 
York Historical Society deeply laments the de- 
cease of its distinguished associate, Lieutenant- 
general Winfield Scott, whose commanding pres- 
ence has so often added dignity to its meetings; 
while it shares in the grief which afflicts the 
whole American people, at the loss of their ven- 
erable soldier, whose just renown in life was 
their pride, and has now become their heritage. 

“ RESOLVED, that an attested copy of this min- 
ute be communicated to the family of General 
Scott.” 

Judge Daly addressed the Society in support 
of the Minute and Resolutions, which were unan- 
imously adopted. 

The Librarian submitted, in behalf of Mr. 
John Romeyn Brodhead, the following Minute and 
Resolutions, which, as both the Orators and the 
Society had evidently become exhausted in their 
last efforts to galvanize the defunct “fame” of 
General Scott, were adopted without a single 
word, either in‘support or opposition, notwith- 
standing General Cass was, what the other was 
not, both a Soldier and a Scholar—a Scholar 
and Writer on American History—which should 
have secured for his memory, in a Historical 
Society, at least one word of praise. 

“On Sunday, the seventeenth day of June, 
1866, Lewis Cass died at Detroit, in Michigan, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He was 
born in New Hampshire, in 1782, and, when 
twenty years old, was admitted to the practice 
of the law, in Ohio; to the Legislature of which 
State he was soon afterwards elected. When 
our war with Great Britain broke out, in 1812, 
Cass was chosen to be Colonel of a regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers, and bravely commanded the 
first American detachment which invaded Can- 
ada. Soon afterwards he was appointed Colonel 
—and then Brigadier General—in the regular 
Army of the United States. At the end of that 
war, General Cass was commissioned to be Gov- 
ernor of the vast territory of Michigan. For the 
next ten years he was occupied in administering 
its chaotic affairs, in treating with its Indian 
tribes, and in exploring its north-western wilds 
on Lake Superior and the upper Mississippi. 
His conspicuous ability caused him to be selected 
as Secretary of War, in 1831, by President Jack- 
son, who, in 1836, appointed him to be Minister 
of our country in France. This station General 
Cass dignified until 1842 ; when he distinguished 
himself as an American, baffling the attempt of 
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Great Britain, to be allowed the right to search, 
at her pleasure, all the vessels of other nations 
which might dare to navigate the open ocean. 
On his return home, Cass was elected to the Na- 
tional Senate, by the State of Michigan ; and in 
1848, he was nominated to the Presidency of 
the United States. After the election of General 
Zachary Taylor, Lewis Cass was again returned 
to the Senate of the Republic; where he re- 
mained until the end of the administration of 
President Pierce. Having been appointed, in 
1857, by President Buchanan, to be Secretary of 
State, General Cass held that office until 1860, 
when he voluntarily resigned it, and became, 
once more, a private citizen of the United States, 
after nearly fifty years spent in the service of 
the nation. During his long and varied career 
of official duty, Lewrs Cass was always earnest- 
ly interested in the scholarship of his country ; 
especially in every thing concerning its history, 
and more particularly in the department which 
relates to its aboriginal owners. To his active 
friendship towards its commissioned Agent, our 
own State of New York is largely indebted for 
the rich collection of documents gleaned from 
the French Archives, which now illustrate its 
Colonial History. A sincere and unostentatious 
Christian, this venerable patriot and statesman 
now rests from his labors, of more than four- 
score years, and is at peace. 

“ Be it therefore Resolved, that, in the death of 
General Lewis Cass, the New York Historical 


Society loses one of its most worthy and most 
eminent associates; and that, while in common 
with our whole country, the Society sincerely 
mourns his decease, it justly records the sterling 
patriotism, official ability, scholarly zeal, and 
untarnished private character, which illustrates 


his lengthened days. 

“ Resowed, that an authenticated copy of 
this minute be communicated to the family of 
General Cass.” 

The Society then adjourned to meet again on 
the first Tuesday of October next; and the 
greater number of the members and their guests 
proceeded to discuss the merits of the ample 
supply of strawberries and cream with which 
the liberality of the President had spread the 
tables in the supper-room. It was gratifying to 
us to witness the heartiness with which the 
merits of these good things were discussed by 
the members, when compared with the compara- 
tive indifference with which, when up stairs, 
they had listened to the unnecessary Eulogies of 
General Scott by General Dix and Judge Daly. 


4.—Tue NuMIsMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN Soct- 
ETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Society held its monthly meeting on the 
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evening of the 6th July, Wm. S. Vaux, Esq., Vice 
President, in the chair. The Corresponding Sec- 
retary reported a number of letters having been 
received since the last meeting, including one 
from Earl Stanhope, London, ——, Hon. 
Emory Washburn, Cambridge, and Hon. George 
Ticknor, Boston, accepting Honorary Membership 
in the yoy Many donations were also an- 
nounced as having been received, comprising, 
among others, a complete set of the publications 
of the New Jersey Historical Society. - 

Hon. Eli K. Price read an interesting paper 
on John Pemberton, being his annotations to 
two manuscript diaries of Pemberton’s, kep 
during the years 1777 and 1778, which had lately 
been presented to the Society. 

Charles H. Hart, Esq., in behalf of William P. 
Chandler, Esq., who was prevented from being 
present, offered a series of Resolutions commem- 
orative of General Lewis Cass, and sustained 
them with: some appropriate remarks; at the 
conclusion of which the Resolutions were adopted. 

The Society then adjourned. 


5.—Srate Historica Society or Iowa. 


Iowa City, July 4, 1866.—The Board of Curators 
met in regular session, the President, Hon. Geo. 
W. McCleary, in the Chair. 

Present, William Crum, Esqr., C. W. Hobart, 
Eee Prof. N. R. Leonard, Dr. F. Lloyd, Hon. 
G. W. McCleary, Dr. H. Murray, Prof. J. T. Rob- 
ert, Prof. Benj. Talbot, and Col. 8. C. Trowbridge. 

The President of the Board, as chairman of the 
special committee appointed at a previous meet- 
ing to confer with the Trustees of the State Uni- 
versity relative to the connection of the Historical 
Society to the University, made a verbal report. 

Several bills were presented and ordered to be 
paid; one was referred to the Com’tee on Finance. 

Messrs. Jno. P. Irish, Jno. B. Lee and I. A. 
Wetherby, of Iowa City, were elected unanimous- 
ly members of the Society. 

The Secretary was directed to draw orders on 
the Treasurer in favor of himself and the Libra- 
rian, each for a quarter’s salary. 

The Secretary’s report showed the receipt of 
donations to the Library and Cabinet of the 
Society, from the persons and Associations whose 
names are annexed, since his last monthly report: 

From the Secretary of the Dakotah Historical 
Society, the American Antiquarian Society, Rev. 
N. Brown, Dr. Henry S. Chase, C. Childs, Col. W. 
Penn Clarke, Essex Institute, J. B. Grinnell, 
Capt. Wm. Harper, Francis 8. Hoffman, C. J. 
Hoadley, Senator Kirkwood, M. M. Moulton, New 
Hampshire Historical Society, Oskaloosa College, 
Edward Shippen, Mrs. A. L. Dayton, the Secretary 
of State of Iowa, and I. A. Wetherby. 

The Board then adjourned. 





